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THE BISHOPS’ MEMORIAL HALL, 


NOTRE DAME, IND. 





A GRAND NATIONAL MONUMENT TO OUR 
AMERICAN PRELATES. 


— ——_-o- oo 


The Bishops’ Memorial Hall, commenced in 1869, is the 
first attempt ever made in the history of the world, to-illus- 
trate a nation’s whole hierarchy. Any. one who may have 
in his possession souvenirs of our prelates in the form of 
oil paintings or other portraits; articles illustrating their 
pontifical dignity ; works, pastorals, etc., published by them ; 
and documents or letters in their hand writing, can render 
a valuable service to the history of the Church by depositing 
them in the Bishops’ Memorial Hall, where their value will 
de greatly increased by making them parts of a systematic 
series. The souvenirs are all displayed in glass covered 
cabinets placed in large and commodious galleries where 
they are seen at all hours of the day and every day in the 
week by the thousands of visitors and ‘tourists who are at- 
tracted each year to Notre Dame to inspect its University 
with its many colleges, academies and religious institutions. 
Connected with the Bishops’ Memorial Hall is a grand 
ecclesiastical collection illustrating the lives of our venerable 
missionary priests, the work of the various religious orders, 
male and female, and the labors of our Catholic laymen. 
Communications may be addressed to the Bishops’ Memorial 
Hall, or to Prof. J. F. Edwards, Notre Dame, Ind. 2y. 
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It is of course gratifying to learn from so many of the supporters of 
the. RESEARCHES that we are doing very well in carrying out the work 
indicated by the title of the Magazine. 


The inspiration given historical writers and students by the action 
of Our Holy Father, Leo XIII, in ordering the access of investigators to 
the Vatican historical records, gave an impetus to the endeavors of all 
engaged in historical work. Among the learned in Europe this has been 
amply demonstrated. 


The words of His Holiness extended across the Atlantic and has 
given inspiration to the effort to promote the historical study of the 
Church in our own land. We are ever conscious of his act of patronage 
to the study of History. In no form could it be more acceptable to him 
to have his words acted on, than to have exertion made to collect and 
preserve the record of the Church in this new but great nation. 


True the toilers and their encouragers are not now numerous, But 
such has been the beginnings of all good enterprises. Our efforts are to 
show the kind of work our purpose for years has been todo. So many 
Bishops and Priests have become subscribers that we are hopeful of gain- 
ing many more. 


Our personal friends too, have given an assisting hand in sustaining 
this Magazine knowing our devoted attention to Catholic American 
Histery for many years. 


Thanks to all. 
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{From MS. Original Draft.] 


MEMORIAL OF BISHOP OHANOHE TO OONGRESS. 





To the Hon. the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled. 


The memorial of John Joseph Chanche, Catholic Bishop of Natchez, in 
behalf of the Catholic Congregation of Natchez. 


Respectfully showeth—That in the year 1788, the King of Spain being 
then in. possession of the town of Natchez, at that time supposed to be 
within the limits of the Spanish territory, caused to be purchased of the 
estate of Richard Carpenter, late a settler near the Fort at Natchez—300 
Arpens of Land for the sole use and benefit of the Catholic Church & Con- 
gregation of the vicinity.—The sum of 2000 dollars or 16000 reals of silver 
was paid for the same to the assigns of the suceession of Carpenter by Don 
Carlos De Grand Pre, who was at that time the loyal representative of the 
King of Spain in said vicinity.—The land was taken possession of and was 
used and occupied by the Catholic Clergy and for the benefit of the Catholic 
parish until the same was taken possession of by the Government of the 
United States in 1797 or* 1798.—Upon the departure of the Clergyman em- 
ployed by the Spanish Government, resulting from the change of Govern- 
ment, the Catholic Congregation of Natchez remained without any proper 
head or representation competent to protect their civil rights until the year 
1819—[1818, when they were incorporated by the Legislature of Miss. under 
the name and style of the etc.]|—(in lead pencil)—For want of such represen- 
tative their claim to this land, was not asserted before the board of Com- 
missioners appointed to settle claims to land under the treaty of cession with 
Georgia—and the land by sale or grant has passed from the United States 
to one Barland, and to others—and is now occupied in subdivisions by a 
large number of holders and constitutes a large portion of the City of 
Natchez.— 

—The Catholic congregation of Natchez and its vicinity is now under the 
care & direction of your memorialist—and the object of this memorial is to 
solicit from the equity of your venerable body, that either the original in- 





* In original there is a pencil erasure of “1797 or” 
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vestment, made as before stated for the Catholic Congregation of Natchez 
by the King of Spain in the sum of 2000 dollars, and which has been lost to 
them by the acts of the Government of the United States be returned—or 
that other lands to that amount be granted to them in lieu thereof—The ac- 
companying transcripts from the Spanish Records are exhibited in evidence 
of the justice of this claim—all which is respectfully submitted. — 


| Endorsed : Rt. Rev. Bishop Chanche—Catholic Bishop of Natchez to 
Congress. | 

The original has also the following written in pencil by a later hand. 
** Memorial— Was it ever presented. Ask for indemnification, say 4 or 
500,000.” 





OHUROH PROPERTY, NATOHEZ, 


Purchased by Spanish Government of Carpenter, 1788: Confirmation 
by King of Spain, 1789: Priest still in possession in 1796.—[Notes from 
Cuba. ] 


Mississippi Territory ceded by Spain 7, April, 1798: Winthrop Ser- 
geant, Judges &c., arrive in Natchez, Aug, 1798: Fort Adams erected & 
Gen. Wilkinson, there in 1799: Two counties, Adams & Pickering, formed 
2d April 1799: 3d County laid off on Tombigbee, (Washington Co.) 1800: 
Treaty by Gen. Wilkinson with Choctaws & Chicasas, 1801: Chas. Cole 
Claiborne appointed Gov. by Jefferson, 1801: Adams & Pickering each 
divided into two Counties, 1802: Adams & Wilkinson, Pickering into 
Jefferson & Claiborne—Gov. Claiborne, of Tennessee, born in Virginia, 
First Newspaper published (weekly) by a Col. A. Moreshalk, 1802 : Jefferson 
College at Washington Chartered, 1803.—| History of Mississippi, Monetti.] 


Confirmation of Spanish claims by Amer. Govt. 3d March 1803 ; Board 
of Commissioners convene at Washington 1st. Dec. 1803: All Spanish & 
other claims good if surveyed before 27, Oct., 1795 : Claims debarred unless 
presented to U. S. Comm. before 31 Mar. 1804: Time extended till 30 Nov, 
of same year—1804: Disposal of lands under Span. claims, 23 Feb 1809: 
Confirmation of claims founded on Warrants 30 June 1812: Deed of Bar- 
land to Catholic Soc. 7th Jan. 1802: Payment was made by Wm. Vousden, 
who died next year, 1803.—| Laws of Miss. & Hist of ; Monetti, Vol II, ch. 
13 & 14. 
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Mention of grant of land to Wm Barland & Stephen Minor, (supposed 
to be Church land) by act of Congress—21 April, 1806 :—(See Laws of Miss, 
ch. VII, Sect. V. Page 51.) 


A Catholic Board seems to have been incorporated in 1807 : Texada’s be- 
quest of 21500 conditional, 14 Oct. 1817 : Incorporation Act, (had the Board 
died out.) 6 Febr. 1818: Amendment to Incorporation Act, 12 Febr. 1821: 
First Trustees, Anth. Campbell, Danl. Magraw, Peter Tiernan, Jose Vidal, 
James Burthe, John Lombard, & Leonard Pomet. 


Trustees in 1821, J. B. Nevett, Presid, Gahr. Girodeau, John Quegles, 
C. Rice, John Lombard, Danl. Magraw, James Burthe, J. Lombard. 


Grave Yard by Edw. Turner & Robt. Alexander to City of Natchez, 
23 May 1822: Do. City of Natchez to Roman Catholic Society, 17 May, 
1823, New Act of Incorporation (Trustees, J. B. Nevitt, Thos. G. Ellis 
Patr. H. Magraw, Wm. McCaffrey, Benj. Wade, E. P. Trotilet, Alex. 
Manning,) 13 May, 1837. 


L, Millaudon of New Orl. consulted by Trustees about claim or Deed of 
Wm. Barland—suit by heirs of Barland—Explanation. See Rec. BK. page 
45—Date of letter, 7th May 1849 : Proposed Conveyance of Church & house 
lot to Bp. Chanche 21, May 1841: Deed from Trustees for Do to Do, 1 June 
1841: Lease to John Watt of lot of old Church, 27 Aug. 1841: Aylett 
Buckner & wife’s Deed to Trustees.of Roman Catholic Soc. for the whole 
grave yard (Quit claim,) 11 Dec. 1843. 





General McIntosh presiding at a Court-Marshal and being desirous of 
administering an oath to a French Officer inquired ‘‘of what religion he 
was.’”?> Heanswered “the American, Sir,’ thinking undoubtedly that it 
was his duty to conform as much as possible to the religious opinion of the 
people in whose cause he had drawn his sword. Time being given for re- 
flection and the question varied by substituting *‘ What faith’’ he ex- 
claimed : 

**Cest bien une autre affaire Roman Catholique, Apostolique mon 
general’’— Waln’s Life of Lafayette p. 26. Quoted from Gardens Anecdotes, 
p. 206. 
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Translation of the Spanish Documents found in Bp. Van De Velde’s possession. 


SPANISH DOOUMENTS RELATING TO THE FOUNDING OF 
THE OHUROH AT NATOHEZ, MISS, 


Proposal of the Intendent of Louisiana to the Spanish Governor to buy 
a piece of ground and build a Church at Natchez—300 square Arpents at 
$2,000. 16 Feb. 1788. 


Most Exc. Sir :—According to the official letter of the Govn, of the 7th 
of January in which he expresses the necessity that the Irish Clergymen 
that are now in this city, should go over to the port of Natchez, being 


destined by His Majesty for the establishments of the English & Americans 
& that they should be provided with a dwelling house, and at the same time 


that a Church should be built in order that they may use it for the celebra- 
tion of the sacred functions of their Ministry ; in the meantime till His 
Maj. vouchsafes to decide on the representation that has been made, I have 
adhered to the solicitude of said Govornor to buy at the expense of the 
Royal Treasury for the price of two thousand dollars, a lot of ground of 300 
square Arpents, lying in the immediate vicinity of the fort, which contains 
a house 50 feet long & 40 feet wide (including its porches,) divided into a 
hall and five rooms which will answer the said clergymen for a dwelling- 
house & for the most indispensable accessories. 


In virtue of which, & as soon as the Commander of said port shall ad- 
vise me that he has effected the purchase of said lot of ground ; I will make 
arrangements to build on the same the Church on the terms specified by the 
said Governor. I inform Your Exc, of this in order that it may please you 
to notify His Majesty of the state of this affair, & communicate to me 
whatever you may deem convenient. God &c. 

t+ JOHN VENTURA MORALES, 
New Or EAnS, 18 Febr. 1788. 


Article entered on the Book of the Treasury for the purchase of the 
ground of which mention is made in the above Proposal. 4th April, 1788. 


Situation.—for delivery & receipt of the 11th April 1788 were paid to 
Richard Carpenter 16,000 reals of Silver, ($2000) for the purchase made of 
him on the account of His Majesty, of 300 Arpents of ground with some 
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buildings which were situated in the port of Natchez, the whole for the 
construction of the Parish & the house of the attending clergymen accord- 
ing to the official letter of the Intendent General of this Province, & a copy 
of the sale. 


Entry, by which is proved the evidence of the Church, and who were 
the Parish Priest, & his assistants. 21 Jan. 1791. 


For delivery & receipt of the 31 January (1791) were paid to the Priest 
Don Constantine MacKenna, Curate of the Parish of Natchez, 6,720 reals 
corresponding to the salaries earned by him & by his two companions Dr. 
William Savage & Dr. Gregory White, also curates of the same Parish, 
from the 1st of July of last year till the present date at the rate of $40 per 


month. 
Royal Order by which the Spanish Governor approves the purchase of 


the land and the building of the church. 14 May, 1788. 


The arrangement to buy the land and buildings of the Port of Natchez, 
to constitute one of the Parishes of the Irish clergymen, ordered to be es- 
tablished, which you made in consequence of the official letter directed to 
you by the Governor of that Province, has been approved by His Majesty, 
& I advise you of his Royal Order, in answer to your letter of the 18 of 
Febr, 1788, Number 42. May God preserve you many years. 

AVANJUEZ, 14 May 1789. VALDES— 

To the Intendent of Louisiana, 

Letter of the Intendent of Louisiana to the Minister of Spain, stating 
that he will execute the Royal Order that confirmed the nomination of the 
four priests at Natchez, 7th June, 1787. 


Most Exc. Sr. Marquis of Sonora, (No. 506,) when the four Irish 
clergymen, Wm. Savage, Michael Lamport, Gregory White & Constantine 
MacKenna, whom His Majesty has nominated as Curates of Natchez, & of 
the other parts of this Province where English & American colonists have 
established themselves, shall have arrived at this Capital I will execute, in 
what belongs to me, the Royal Order of 31 of last January ; in which please 
to transcribe the letter of the same date which I address to the Governor 
about the appointment & the conditions with which they came to this 
Colony. May God &c, 

t JOHN VENTURA MORALES. 

New ORLEANS, 7 June, 1787. 
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On the 25 June 1796, were paid by the treasury of Lonisiana 110 Dollars 
for the construction of a large chimney of brick for the Parish house of 
Natchez, & also for the inclosure of two lots belonging to said house. 


NOTICE. 

The writing by which was bought (the deed) of Richard Carpenter, the 
ground for the construction of the Church, mast be found in the Archives 
of New Orleans, or must be in the office of the Public Notary Pevesclaux, 
& if not in this, in another that existed at the date when the contract was 
made, which was in February 1788. It is probable that the Deed (writing) 
will have been made on the same day that the payment was made or on the 
day following. 


[Date of Deed must be the 4th, 18th, or 19th Febr. 1788.] 


Extracts from Spanish Records in Natchez. 


4th July 1788. Last Will of Richd. Carpenter—300 Arpents to be sold 
—bought of John Lusk—bounded by Benj. Belt. & Matthew Whet, valued 
at $250. 


llth April, 1788, paid to Carpenter $2,000 for 300 Arpts. Spanish 
Records—No. 15—pp. 1 & 82. 


24 July, 1788—Death of R. Carpenter—Inventory of his effects &c. 
Span. Rec. pp. 3, 22,31, and 74. House & land of Richd. Carpenter near 
Natchez Landing. Span. Rec. pp. 81. —— lot of R. Carpenter’s Estate 
—& Revaluation of land. Span. Rec. pp. 183 & 272. 


26 Sept., 1788. Sale of R. Carpenter’s house & land at Natchez landing 
bought by Wm. Vousden, for $1200. Span. Rec. No, 15—pp. 291 &c. 


26 Sept, 1788. Sale of the 300 Arpents mentioned before—bought by 
Sam] Flower. House on it resold by same S. Flower, for $50. Span. Rec. 
p. 302. Auction of land of Carpenter near landing, bought by Stephen 
Minor, for $3,100. (oidding also recorded,) Span. Rec, No. 15,—pp, 304- 
320. Re-sale of house on landing formerly sold to Sam] Flower for $50. 
Bought by Stephen Minor for $300, p. 323. 
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SHORT SKETOH OF THE HISTORY OF THE MENOMINEE INDIANS 
OF WISCONSIN, AND THE OATHOLIO MISSIONS AMONG THEM. 


Researches of the Rt. Rev. F. X. Krautbauer, late Bishop of Green Bay. Related bya 
Catholic Missionary. Keshina, Shawano County, Wisconsin. 





When the territory of the present State of Wisconsin was first entered 
upon by French explorers from Canada in 1639, the latter found to the west 
of Green Bay a nation of Indians lighter in complexion than the neighbor- 
ing tribes, and remarkably well formed, now well known as the ‘* Menomi- 
nees.”? 


This nation is of Algonquin stock, but their dialect differed so much 
from the surrounding tribes of the same family, that for a long time they 
were supposed to have a distinct language. Their traditions point to an 
emigration from the East at some remote period. 


When first found by French missionaries these Indians subsisted 
largely upon wild rice—in their language ‘* manoma’’—from which they 
took their name; their own term being ‘‘Omanominewak’’ (Wild rice 
men). Though, perhaps, their principal, wild rice was not the only food of 
the Menominees ; like all the other Indian tribes they had also resort to 
hunting and fishing. 


For many years after their discovery, the Menominees had their homes 
and hunting grounds along the Menominee River. In 1760, when the 
French yielded to the English all claims to the country, the territory of the 
Menominees was found more to the south and west, their principal village 
at the head of Green Bay, while a smaller one was still in existence on the 
Menominee River. This year Father Claudius Allouez, S. J., appeared 
among these Indians to win them to Christianity. They were then a feeble 
tribe, almost exterminated by war. Father Allouez spent but a short time 
in their midst ; he was succeeded by Father Louis Andre, who erected a 
cabin on the Menominee River which was soon burned by the savages. 


The records of 90 years of French domination in Wisconsin, ¢. e. from 
1671 to 1761, have little of interest concerning the Menominees. Gradu- 
ally they extended their intercourse with the white fur-traders and were 
drawn under the banner of France, joining that Government in her wars 
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with the Iroquois, in her contests with the Foxes in 1712, 1729, 1730 ana 
1751, and subsequently in the war with the English. 


The French post at what is now the city of Green Bay was surrendered 
to the British in 1760. The land on which the fort stood was claimed by 
the Menominees, who soon became reconciled to the English occupation of 
their territory in spite of the machinations of the French fur-traders. At 
this time the Menominees were greatly reduced in number, having but a 
short time previous lost 300 of their warriors by the small pox, and most of 
their chiefs in the late war of the French against the English in which they 
had been engaged by the French commander. 


It was not long after the occupying of the post at Green Bay by the 
English,. when the friendship of the Menominees was put to the test, 
Pontiac’s war broke out, and the post of Mackinaw was captured. Now 
the English garrison at Green Bay was not only not attacked by the 
savages, but even escorted by the Menominees and other tribes crossed 
Lake Michigan in safety to the village of L’Arbre Croche. The Menomi- 
nee continued their friendship to the English, joining with them against the 
colonies during the Revolution, and the war of 1812. 


When in July, 1816, an American force arrived at Green Bay to take 
possession of the country, the Menominees were found in their village near 
by very peaceably inclined. The commander of the force asked permission 
of their chief to build a fort. ‘*My Brother,’? was the reply, ‘‘how can 
we oppose you? We have scarcely got powder and ball enough to make the 
attempt. One favor we ask, is, that our French brothers shall not be dis- 
turbed. You can choose any place you please, for your fort, and we shall 
not object.’? No trouble had been anticipated from the Menominees, and 
the expectations of the government of the United States in that regard 
were fully realized. What added much to the friendship now springing up 
between the Menominees and Americans was the fact, that the next year, 
1817, the annual contribution, for many years made by the British, was 
withheld. It had consisted of a shirt, leggings, breech-clout, and blanket 
for each member of the tribe, and for each family a copper kettle, knives, 
axes, guns and ammunition. 


It was found by the Americans that some of the women of that tribe 
were married to French traders and boatmen, there being no white women 
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in that region ; hence, the anxiety expressed by the Menominees that they 
should be well treated. 

The regular treaty with this tribe was ‘‘made and concluded on the 
30th day of March, 1817, by and between William Clark, Ninian Edwards 
and August Chouteau, commissioners on the part of and in behalf of the 
United States of America, of the one part, and the chiefs and warriors de- 
puted by the Menominees, of the other part. By the terms of this compact 
all injuries were to be forgiven and forgotten, perpetual peace established ; 
lands heretofore ceded to other governments, confirmed to the United 
States ; all prisoners to be delivered up, and the tribe placed under the pro- 
tection of the United States, and of no other nation, power or sovereign 
whatsoever.’? The Menominees were now fully and fairly, and for the first 
time entitled to be known as ‘American Indians,” in contradistinction to 
the term so long used as descriptive of their former allegiance—‘ British 
Indians. ”’ 


In 1831, the tribe ceded to the United States the eastern portion of 
their territory, estimated at 2,500,000 acres. That they might be weaned 
from their wandering habits, their permanent home was fixed on a large 
tract lying north of Fox River and east of Wolf River. Their territory 
further west was reserved for their hunting grounds until such time as the 
government should desire to purchase it. In 1836, another portion amount- 
ing to 4,000,000 acres, lying between Green Bay and the Wolf River, was 
ceded to the United States, besides a strip three miles in width extending 
from near the portage north, on each side of the Wisconsin River, 48 miles 
in length. 


The Menominees had then yet in possession a tract of land about 120 
miles long and 80 miles wide; but this too was sold to the government in 
1848, when it was resolved to have the tribe removed from the territory to 
a tract beyond the Mississippi. Through the exertions of Rev. Fl. Bon- 
duel, the Catholic missionary, however, this plan was dropped, and the 
Menominees permitted to settle on their present reservation. This took 
place in 1852. Of the original tribes of Wisconsin the Menominees are 
-then the only one who as a whole have a local habitation within the 
boundaries of the State. The Oneidas have immigrated from New York, 
and the few Stockbridges from Massachusetts. 


In 1861, the Menominees were urged upon to join the Sioux Indians in 
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their outbreak against the whites, but refused. Instead of that a great 
number of them served as volunteers in the United States Army during the 
late war. Nearly all of these, if not every one, were Catholics. 


The tribe numbers at present about 1300, of whom about 1000 are 
Catholics, the rest are pagans. 


It is impossible to ascertain tre exact date when first Catholic mission- 
aries appeared among the Menominees, or when Christianity among them 
has been founded. The researches of the late Bishop Krautbauer say that 
the Catholic mission among these Indians, was first begun about the year 
1669, by the Jesuit Father Claude Allouez. Concerning this missionary as 
well as those succeeding him in the earlier periods among the Menominees, 
extracts from ‘‘Shea’s Indian Missions’’ have been intermingled with the 
notes of the Bishop. Of Father Allouez, I find that he had come to Green 
Bay, in December, 1669, and saying his first Holy Mass there on the feast 
St. Francis Xavier named the mission after this Saint. This mission for 
the first two years was an unsettled one, the surrounding tribes of 
Pottawattamies, Menominees, Winnebagoes, Sacs and Foxes were all 
visited. Father Allouez found the Menominees then a feeble tribe, almost 
exterminated by war. He spent only a short time with them, erecting a 
cross in a village on the Menominee River. His successor was Father 
Louis Andre, 8. J. This missionary erected a cabin on the Menominee 
which was soon burned by the Pagans during a temporary absence. All 
his supply of provisions, his nets and all property were destroyed by the fire. 
Undaunted by this he raised his cabin anew and continued his efforts 
towards the extirpation of polygamy and superstition among the tribe. He 
gathered the children at the Bay and taught them to sing hymns embodying 
the doctrines of Christianity, accompanying them on the flute. Avowed 
adorers of the devil, the Pagans attacked him for his opposition to the 
‘worship of the evil one. ‘* The Devil,’ exclaimed a chief, ‘‘ is the only 
great captain ; he put Christ to death and will kill you.’’ But the mission- 
ary continued his labors with untiring zeal and was rewarded with some 
conversions. When Father Marquette visited the tribe in 1673 he found 
**a good many Christians among them.”’ 


In 1676, Father Charles Albanel became Superior of the Western Mis- 
sions, and in 1680 we find Father John Enjalran stationed at Green Bay, 
apparently alone. Of the labors of these three last named missionaries for 
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the benefit of the Menominees nothing is known. In the beginning of the 
18th century, about 1707, the Jesuit Fathers abandoned Green Bay and 
with it the surrounding missions ; our Indians were then, for the whole 
century, left to themselves. For the next 30 years, it is asserted, no priest. 
has come west of Detroit. The oldest Menominees say that they saw no 
‘*Black Gown” for more than # hundred years. In consequence the 
Catholic Indians lost much of their fervor and even of their faith ; many of 
them relapsed into Paganism. The Jesuit Fathers when leaving Green 
Bay had withdrawn to Point St. Ignace, and Mackinac in the northern part 
of Michigan. At these places it was that the Catholic Canadians, who had 
settled among the Menominees as early as 1744, had their children baptized 
and their marriages contracted. As to the Menominees themselves, though 
it seems that during the long time of their forsakenness they had lost the 
little they had learned from the Jesuits of old, for, Rev. Vermore, of Oronto 
writes that all the Menominee Indians, 50 to 60 years ago, were Pagans. 
Yet, a strong impression of the old missionaries and their unselfish labors 
among the Indians, remained in them, so that, when they were visited again 
by a Catholic priest, numbers of them were baptized. Father Vermore 
writes also that the Franciscan Father Dechamp, (or Dejean) was the first 
missionary among the Menominees in this century. This, however, was 
greatly doubted by the Rt, Rev. Bishop Krautbauer, for one important 
reason. According to him authentic records at Green Bay, mention the 
Sulpitian Father Gabriel Richard, as the first missionary at Green Bay and 
surrounding missions in the present century. He came from Detroit in 
1821, and was some years later succeeded by Father Badin. 


In 1822, the Canadians around Green Bay together with the halfbreeds 
erected a church which was destroyed by fire in 1826. Three years later the 
Rt. Rev, Fenwick, Bishop of Cincinnati, administered the Sacrament of 
Confirmation at Green Bay, and is said to have baptized a great number of 
Menominees. The next year Rev. Reze, afterwards Bishop of Detroit, 
visited our Indians and baptized many of them. 


The first resident priest at Green Bay was Rev. S. Sanderl, a Redemp- 
torist Father. He took charge of the mission in 1832, and labored zealously 
during the two years of his stay. His superiors recalled him to Vienna, ip 
1834. He was the first to keep parish records and those began by him are 
still extant. After him Rev. Van de Broek, a Dominican, was stationed 
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at Green Bay till 1838, when he accompanied the Menominees to Little 
Chute. This tribe at that time was scattered over an extensive territory, 
** over 200 miles around,” as Rev. Vande Broek writes ; but their principal 
village seems then to have been at the above mentioned place. Here the 
missionary found only four houses, to which he added a wigwam, made of 
tree branches, fifteen feet long and six feet high, with an opening on the 
top to emit the smoke. This served as a church, school and dwelling. The 
Father taught the Indians to read the books of Bishop Baraga in the 
Chippewa tongue ; instructed them in farming and even carpentering and a 
little later, with the help of some Canadians erected a church with steeple, 
and a dwelling house. Up to 1843 he converted about 600 Indians. About 
this time the Indians had sold their land to the American Government and 
withdrew to a reservation on Lake Poygon where they built a church and 
school and went into farming. They asked the Bishop of Detroit fora 
priest, as Rev. Vande Broek remained at Little Chute, and obtained for 
their missionary the Rev. Father Bonduel, who had beeu at Green Bay 
since 1838. Here they remained till 1851, when preparations were made by 
the Government to have them removed beyond the Mississippi. But 
through the exertions of Rev. Bonduel they were afterwards permitted to 
remain in their native land and settled then in 1852, on a tract between the 


Oconto and Wolf Rivers. The saintly Father Otto Skolla, O. S. F., was 
placed now in charge of this mission and began in 1853 the erection of a 
church on the bank of the Wolf River, the place being called ‘‘ Keshina,”’ 
(probably after one of the chiefs of the tribe.) Owing to many adversities 
the work of building went on so slowly and was protracted so much that, 
when Father Skolla left in 1857, the house was not yet fit for divine service, 
though it was only a simple wooden structure 75x35 feet. It burned down 
in February 1884, together with an industrial school erected by the present 
missionaries. Of Father Skolla the Indians as yet speak with great venera- 
tion, at least those that have been and are yet in good earnest regarding 
their religion. But there are some among them whose superstition and 
wickedness went even so far as to drive the poor missionary away by their 
slanders and unpardonable hatred. These are, of course silent about him, 
and do not like to hear his name mentioned, for their foolishness and per- 
versity of that time are a constant reproach for them. Father Skolla began 
the church records of this mission ; they were carefully kept by him. From 
this time till 1866 this mission was visited, with interruptions, by four 
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priests, of whom Rev. Anthony Gauche has done very much to improve 
matters at Keshina. In 1866, the Capuchine Fathers of Calvary, Wis- 
consin took charge of this place and brought new and active life, but re- 
mained only two years, when Father J. Chebul succeeded them till 1872. 
After this the Menominees had no resident priest with them for three years, 
but were occasionally visited by a priest from the neighborhood. In 1875, 
Father A. Masschelein, a Franco Belgian. took up his abode with them and 
stayed five years, attending also the surrounding settlements of the whites. 
But as he is growing old this charge was too much for him and he asked 
and obtained of the late Bishop relief in 1880, when the Franciscan Fathers 
of St. Louis were placed in charge of the mission, who as yet tend to it. 
until a period that Our Lord has appointed may bring another change. 





On October 1st. 1827, Rev. R. Smith of Baltimore, established the- 
Charitable Relief Society, in that city with the approval of. Archbishop 
Marechal. It met at the houses of the members. Its purpose was to visit 
the sick and ‘‘inquire into the state of the soul as far as modesty and 
prudence will permit.’? If the sick had not received the sacraments and 
rites of the church, if a Catholic, to propose to send for one. Corporal re- 
lief was also afforded ‘‘ but the great object is the soul.’’ They also visited 
the Almshouse at Christmas, Easter and the Assumption ‘‘ to find out the 
Catholics and conduct them to the room of the priest who went to give 
Communion to the inmates.’’ They were also “ to look out for any other 
good and charitable work.’ The officers and members in 1836 were : 


Rev. P. S. Schreiber, Director Mrs. E. Power, President. 

Mrs. Ann. 8S. Tiernaa, Vice-President. Mrs. Sophia Read, Treasurer. 
Miss Maria Clarke, 1st. Secretary. Mrs. Cornelia A. Howard, 2d. Sec. 
OTHERS OF THE BOARD. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Elder. Mrs. Herne. Mrs. Harriet Chequiere.. 

Mrs. Baldwin. Mrs. Chatard. Mrs. Dr. Steuart. 
MEMBERS. 

Mrs. Eliza Scott. Mrs. F. Boyle. Mrs. Margaret Meredith. 

Mrs. Crumpt. Mrs. Catharine Jenkins, Mrs. Eliza Chatard. 

Mrs. Margaret Elder. Mrs. Collins. Miss Rebecca Hillen. 

Mrs. Menzies. Mrs. Harper Mrs. Eichelberger. 

Miss Harper. Mrs. Ann Campbell. Mrs. Hickley. 

Mrs. Ed. Boyle. Mrs. Stamp. Mrs. O’Donovan. 

Mrs. Lucas. Miss Reyburn. Mrs. Groc, 

Miss Clarke. Miss D. Taney. Miss Ford. 

Miss S. Taney. Miss Ford. Miss 8. Taney. 

Miss Bernabeu. Mrs. McTavish. Miss Lee. 

Mrs. Solomon Hillen. Mrs. Greene, Mrs. Caton. 

Miss Carrere. Mrs. Maria Meredith. Mrs. John Walsh. 

Mrs. C. Williamson. Mrs. J. Hunter. Mrs. M. J. J. Williamson. 

Mrs. Walter. Mrs. Dunlevy. Mrs. Elder. 


Mrs. Calvert. Mrs. Ed Jenkins. Mrs. Keenan. 
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EARLY AMERIOAN OATHOLIO PUBLICATION SOOIETIES. 





On November 7th, 1791, the First Synod of the Clergy of the United 
States was held at Baltimore. Rev. Francis Anthony Fleming and Rev. 
Lawrence Graessl attended from Philadelphia. The number of priests 
present was 22. 


Mathew Carey, a Catholic of Philadelphia and publisher of the First 
American Edition of the Catholic Bible sent to each member of the Synod 
the following circular. We reprint from Mathew Carey’s own copy pre- 
served in one of his books at the Ridgway Branch of the Philadelphia 
Library where we were fortunate in discovering it three years ago. It is 
perhaps the only one in existence. 


Reverend Sir :—The opportunity afforded by the present meeting is so 
favourable, that I avail myself of it to call your attention to the institution 
for printing Roman Catholic books. 


To enforce the necessity of entering into this business with zeal, I shall 
lay down a few undeniable positions, which will set it in its proper point of 
light. , 


1. Without religious books, it is impossible to awaken or preserve a 
religious spirit among the people, especially in this country, where pastors 
are so few, and the flock scattered at such vast distances from each other. 


2. Roman Catholic books are not procurable in the United States ex- 
cept in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and, perhaps a few other places, and even 
there but in small numbers. 


8. These books are utterly inadequate to supply the Roman Catholics 
throughout the United States. 


4. For want of proper books, numbers of Roman Catholics are utterly 
unacquainted with the most essential and fundamental principles of their 
religion—some of whom have become wholly regardless of religion—and 
many embraced other religious persuasions, whose books they had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing. 


Such is the languor of the Roman Catholics, with respect to religious 
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books that no printer will for along period venture to print them at his 
own risk. 

6. Printing books by subscription, the mode generally tried hereto- 
fore, is a tedious, paltry, contemptible one, of which the public are so weary 
that nothing effectual can be done in this way. 


7. From these positions it follows, that without carrying into effect, 
the plan [ took the liberty of offering to the R. C. clergy about two years 
since or some one similar, the scarcity of books will continue, and be pro- 
ductive of consequence not only disgraceful and injurious tothe Roman 
Catholics (who in this respect, stand on much worse ground than any other 
body of people in America, all the others being abundantly supplied with 
books of religion) but hurtful to the community at large: as want of reli- 
gion is almost always the parent of immoral and disorderly conduct. 


With respect to the utility of this plan, I have probably said more than 
is necessary. I have been proving what is self-evident. The question then 
is, can this measure be carried into effect? To this, I answer, un- 
doubtedly. 

It will be said, as has already been the case, that the charity of the 
the Roman Catholics has been so frequently and so heavily laid under con- 
tribution that the necessary sum cannot be raised. This objection is ill 
founded. In Philadelphia alone, two-thirds of the sum, if not the whole, 
might be collected in one week, were proper measures pursued, 


To carry this plan fully into effect, one thousand dollars ought to be 
collected. With this sum as much good could be done in this way as in 
any other in which the same sum could be applied. 


But if 1000 dollars cannot be raised—let 800—if that cannot let 600. 
If the Roman Catholics will not contribute 600 dcllars for so very im- 
portant a purpose, 400 or even 200 will be sufficient to accomplish the end 
in view, though more slowly. 

If there was a fund of 600 dollars, in the course of three or four years 
there might be reprinted in this country ten or twelve of the most essential 
Catholic books on religion, which could be sold at as reasonable rates as 
they can be imported, or as any other books printed here. 


Suppose the above sum of 600 dollars raised—a book ordered to be 
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printed that would sell for 6s. 6d.—and 250 copies engaged by the society. 
This would employ nearly a third part of the fund. When this was printed 
another might be put to press—and while this was printing, a considerate 
number of the first might be sold. When the second was finished, a third 
might be commenced. And during the execution of this, it is not unlikely 
that a sufficient number of the two first would be sold to begin a fourth, on 
the completion of the third. And thus with moderate exertions, the busi- 
ness might be pushed forward constantly. 


As there would be a deduction in favour of the society of asixth from 
the retail price, this would create a constant accumulation to the fund—or 
make allowance for the copies which charity would induce the clergyman 
to bestow on persons unable to purchase. 


I hope no man will be so ungenerous as to attribute my interference in 
this business to other motives than a wish for the promotion of the public 
happiness. It is true, it is a business that more properly falls within the 
sphere of others. But no sphere of life should preclude a man from urging 
such plans as may be likely to advance the interests of the great family of 
mankind. I remain, sir, your most obedient, humble servant. 

MATHEW CAREY. 

PHILADELPHIA November 7th 1791. 


We know not what official action was taken on the proposition by the 
Synod. By the first paragraph of Mr. Carey’s circular it appears that the 
**Institution for Printing Roman Catholic Books’? was already in 
existence in Philadelphia. It was called ‘‘ THE Society ror PROMOTING 
THE PRINTING AND DISSEMINATING OF BooKs OF INSTRUCTION AND 
DEVOTION FOR THE USE OF THE CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED STATES.,”’ 


The following was the 


PLAN OF THE SOCIETY. 
1. The object of this Society is to raise a perpetual fund for printing 
such books as are most generally necessary and useful to the members of 
the Catholic Church. 


2. The contributors to this fand are stiled, Tue Society for Promoting 
the Knowledge and Practice of the Doctrines and Presepts of the Catholic 
Religion. 
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3. The Catholic Bishop or Ecclesiastical Superior for the time being, 
is president and treasurer of the Society, and he advises with the clergy or 
others, in order to determine on the books, the printing of which will con- 
tribute most to attain the object of this institution. 


4. Thecontributions are deposited in the hands of the president and 
when it is advisable to print any particular book he subscribes in the name 
of the Society for so many copies as the fund will admit and as far as will 
be necessary to give sufficient encouragement to the printer. 


5. When the books are printed, the copies subscribed for are sent by 
direction of the President to such members of the Society as are best quali- 
fied by their situation to promote the sale thereof. The produce of the 
sales must be returned as soon as possible to the treasurer that the fund 
may be kept complete. 


6. To render the institution more generally useful, religious books, 
German, as well as English shall be printed occasionally. 


7. The Catholic clergymen of the U. S. or other appointed and author- 
ized by them receive donations to this institution and transmit them to the 
Treasurer. 


How many books this society published we know not. We have seen 
but one book issued by the Society. It bears this title: 


THINK WELL ON’T, or Reflections on the Great Truths of the 
Christian Religion. For Every Day in the Month. By R. Chalenor, D. D. 
The First American Edition, Phila. Printed by Carey, Stewart & Co., 
MDCCXCI. i8mo. 


This book has been printed at the expense of the Society for Promot- 
ing The Printing and Disseminating of Books of Instruction and Devotion 
for the Use of Catholics in the United States of America. 


No mention is made of this book, or of the Society, in Finotti’s Biblio- 
graphia Catholica Americana. Perhaps this was the only work issued by 
the society. 


In 1826, at Philadelphia, another Catholic Publication Society was 
formed. It was called the Society for the Defense of the Catholic Religion 
from Calumny and Abuse. 


It appears to have issued four editions of a68 page pamphlet by *‘A 
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Catholic Layman’? (Mathew Carey) entitled ‘* Letters on Religious Perse- 
cution Proving that Most Henious of Crimes i:.s not Been Peculiar to 
Roman Catholics &c.”’ 


It was for ‘‘gratuitous distribution among their fellow citizens, of whom 
a large portion entertain the most unjust and unfounded prejudices against 
Catholics. ”’ 


We annex a copy of Constitution and list of the members. 


Whereas, An envenomed warfare is unceasingly carried on against the 
Roman Catholics by bigoted and illiberal members of various other religious 
denominations, as we]l in their pulpits as through the press, in which, with 
an utter disregard of historical truth, the most unfounded accusations are 
alleged against the former, as regards both their religious opinions and 
practices, particularly on the subject of religious persecution, which is falsely 
charged as a crime almost exclusively perpetrated by Roman Catholics : 


And whereas, this warfare has hitherto been too tamely submitted to, 
which has tended to impair the character of the religion, and to a certain 
degree affect that of its members : 


And whereas. justice to the Roman Catholics, and a due regard to the 


opinions of their fellow-citizens, require that such calumies be repelled by 
adequate authorities. 


Therefore resolved, that we, the subscribers, do hereby agree to form 
ourselves into an association under the title of ‘“The Society for the Defence 
of the Catholic Religion from Calumny and Abuse.”’ 


The object of the society shall be to publish and distribute gratuitously 
or otherwise, as the case may repuire, sach books and pamphlets as may be 
calculated to refute the calumnious accusations alleged against the Catho- 
lics. 


The following were the officers : 
President, Vice-Presidents. 
Rev. William D, Harold, D. D. Mathew Carey, John Keating. 


Treasurer, Secretary, 
William Whelan. Daniel J. Desmond. 
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Acting Committee. 
M. Carey. J. J. Borie. R. W. Meade. 
Jos. Dugan. Jos. G. Nancrede, M.D. John Carrell. 
Cornelius Tiers, Rev. Dr. Ryan. Charles Johnson. 
William W. Haly. 


The members were : 
C. Alexander Daniel J. Desmond J. J. Borie 
Richard Drean Edward Barry John Darragh 
John Braceland Michael Durney Daniel Bradley 
J. J. Devitt Thomas Balfe Margaret McDonough 
Joseph Blame James Dempsey Owen Brady 
James Donaghy James Brady Michael Doran 
Patrick Byrne J. Dougherty Patrick Brady 
Patrick Donoghue William Bowles * John Donnelly 
Rt. Rev. Henry Conwell, Chevalier Caravodossy, Joseph Donath 
Bishop of Philadelphia deThoet, Consul Gener- Robert Ewing 
Joseph Fisher al of Sardinia James Flinn 
John B. Farrell Michael Featherston Benjamin Cross 
James Furlong William Comoy Peter Flood 
John Carrell Joseph Flemming William Cannon 
Bernard Green Michael Cavenaugh Dennis Grant 
John Curren Peter Gallagher John McCredy 
Martin McGowan Patrick Cummin James Gardette 
Morgan Carr Andrew Gillespie Timotby Cronin 
James Garvey Philip McCormick Rev. W. V. Harold 
Henry Crilly Rev. Mr. Hurly John Cassidy 
Rev. Mr. Hayden John Cunningham ‘Rev. John Hughes 
Timothy Carr Michael Hurley Thomas Combs 
Cornelius Hughes Wm. W. Clarke Law. J. Hughes 
Timothy Carrell James Hogan Magnus Crosby 
Amos Hollahan Thomas Coleman Thomas Harriss 
John Conlin Patrick Hayes Edwin Carrell 
Capt. Thomas Hayes Joseph Carroll James Henderson 
> William Conolly Robert Henessey Timothy Currin 
William Hayley Mathew Carey Henry H. Hamilton 
Rev. T. J. Donaghoe Michael Hamilton John B. Ducomb 
Niel Harkins Joseph Dagan Cornelius Innis 





John Durney 

Chas, Johnson Jr. 
Timothy Desmond 
Edward McAvoy 
James Keefe 
Joseph G. Nancrede 
D. Kehoe 

John O’Neil 
Edward Kelly 
James Power 
Lewis Laforgue 
Barnet Quinn 
Joseph Lingg 

Rev. Francis Rolof 
Patrick Mealy 
John Russel 
Michael Marshall 
Lewis Ryan Jr. 
William Miller 
John Stockdale 
John McGuigan 
Thomas Stokes 
Patrick McBride 
Francis Sullivan 
Martia McGonghan 
James Toomy 
James Mabon 
William Whelan 
John McCann " 
Peter Weems 


Charles Johnson 
Thomas Doyle 
John Keating 
John Keefe 
Bernard McNulty 
Francis Killion 
Patrick O’Hara 
John Kane 


Mathias Jas. O’Conway 


Dennis Lawton 
Jos. D. Pendergrast 
F. L. Laguerenne 
Rev. J. Ryan 
James Murphy 
Bernard Roy 
John Murray 
Lewis Ryan 
Thomas Maguire 
Geraldus Stockdale 
Peter Monaghan 
Dennis Sweeney 
John McAran 
Michael Smyth 
Michael McCloskey 
Charles Tisdale 
William McGlinsey 
John Troubat 
Adam Miller 
Patrick McCardell 
Owen Miner. 
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John Drake 
Peter Kennedy 
John Keen 
Michael McGill 
Edward Keenan 
Charles O’Hara 
Michael Kehilly 
Terence O'Neill 
Matthew Linefo 
Peter Provenchere 
Thomas Leddy 
Augustine Quigg 
R. W. Meade 
Francis A. Ryan 
John Meany 
Andrew Rodrigue 
William Murtha 
Lazero Lebole 
James McCoy 
Florence Sullivan 
Felix McGuigan 
James Staunton 
Francis McCredy 
Cornelius Tiers 
Thomas McCormick 
Joseph Marie Thomas 
Edward McCowell 
John Waters 
Peter Woods 





George Nixon [grandfather of Col, John Nixon, who read the Declara- 
tion of Independence, July 8th 1776] arrived in Philadelphia, in 1686. 

Charles Henry Hart, in Penna. Mag. of His. and Biog. Oct. 1884, p. 
352, says ** George Nixon, of County Wexford, married Susan Sinnott, was 
a Papist and was deprived of his property consequent on the several laws 
of Ireland and that he emigrated to Philadelphia.’* He or his son Richard 
became Protestants as Richard was married and buried at Christ Church 
and was a vestryman of that church. 
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THADDEUS KOSOIUSZLIO, THE DEFENDER OF AMERICAN LIBERTY 


AND THE EMANOIPATOR OF AMERIOAN SLAVES, 


ABBE CORREA, THE PRIEST AMBASSADOR TO JU. S. 





In 1797, there came to Philadelphia, on a returning visit to the land he 
had aided to freedom, and after he had failed to secure a like boon for his 
native land—one who while a patriot was a Christian Catholic—Thaddeus 
Kosciuszlio, the Polish and American Patriot—a name the synonym of Free- 
dom. After the American Revolution, he led the Polish Revolt of 1789, 
and in 1794 was Dictator of Poland. Defeated in battle, and captured, he 
suffered two years’ imprisonment. He came to Philadelphia to seek from 
Congress compensation for Revolutionary services. He was granted in 1798, 
$12,800, value ofa certificate he held. On August 18, 1797, he arrived in Phil- 
adelphia by the ship ‘‘Adriana,’’ from Bristol, England. He was received by 
citizens, who drew him in a carriage to Mrs. Lawson’s, on Fourth Street, 
where he lodged. He was accompanied by the Polish poet, Julius Ursin 
Niemciewicz, and the Abbe Correa, ‘‘a witty monk,” who served him as 
Chaplain. The Abbe was a great linguist. The past generation of Jesuits 
praised highly the piety of Kosciuszlio while in Philadelphia. They had this 
good account of him from those who knew him. To preserve that tradition 
of agood and great man, we gladly make this record. He died in 1817. 
His funeral eulogium delivered at Warsaw, 14th November, 1817, by 
Niemciewicz, may be read in Niles’ Acts and Principles of the Revolution 
p. 474. 

By his will, his love of Freedom is shown. It does honor to a Catholic 
who fought for American Independence and then devoted all his American 
property to the emancipation of an enslaved race. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., July 11, 1873. 
Hon. W. W. Belknap, Secretary of War: 
DEAR Sir :—Inclosed please find a certified copy of will of Thaddeus Kos- 
ciuszlio, which, by a curious mistake, is always spelt, in English ‘*Kos- 
ciuzko.’’ There is no doubt of this being a correct copy, in every respect, 
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to the dotting of an ‘‘i’’ and the crossing of a ‘‘t.’? I have succeeded in 
finding the original of the handwriting of the Sarmatian hero. The copy 
will be of great interest, as an expression of the views of the writer on the 
the slavery question, made seventy-five years since, It also shows collater- 
ally, Mr. Jefferson’s own views on the same question. 


Mr. Jefferson declined to take upon himself the execution of the will, 
because of his declining years and great age. Truly, your friend, 
; W. T. Earty. 


[COPY OF WILL. ] 


I Thaddeus Kosciuszlio, being just on my departure from America, do 
hereby declare and direct that, should I make no other testamentary dispo- 
sition of my property in the United States, I hereby authorize my friend, 
Thomas Jefferson, to employ the whole thereof in purchasing negroes from 
among his own or any others, and giving them an education, in trades or 
otherwise, and in having them instructed, for their new condition, in the 
duties of morality which may make them good neighbors, good fathers or 
mothers, husbands or wives, and in their duties as citizens, teaching them 
to be defenders of their liberty and country, and of the good order of so- 
ciety, and in whatever may make them happy and useful, and I make the 
said Thomas Jefferson my executor of this. 


Fifth day of May, 1798. T. Koscrusz.io. 
[Historical Magazine, August 1873.] 


The Abbe Correa de Serra and Kosciuszlio, were, while in Philadelphia, 
the guests of the distinguished in social circles. Among others of Debora 
Norris at Stenton. They were frequent visitors at Old St. Joseph’s. The 
Abbe was a member of the French Institute and founder of the Royal 
Academy of Lisbon and also Portugese Minister to the United States. On 
January 2d, 1815, George Ticknor, of Boston came to Philadelphia. Dur- 
ing his visit he dined at Judge Hopkinson’s, and there met the Abbe- 
Ambassador. (Life, Letters and Journal of Ticknor, p. 16.) 


Who can give the REsEARCHES further information concerning Abbe 
Correa. Was he the only Priest-Minister to the United States ? 
M. I. J. G. 
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{Translated by Edmond Mallet, Washington, D. C.] 


THE ORUOIFIX OF FATHER RASLES. 





Brasseur de Bourbourg, Historie du Canada, Tome ii, (not Tome i as 
stated by Marshal in ‘‘ Christian Missions’) ch. xxi p. 84, 85 says, that the 
Abenakis of Norridgewock being without a missionary since the conquest 
of Canada, and hearing of Mr. Carroll Superior General of the Missions of 
the United States, sent a deputation to request a missionary. The chief 
who was spokesman for the whole tribe made an address which drew tears 
from the virtuous Carroll: he painted the sad condition of his brethren and 
the evils which the drunkenness introduced among them had produced. 
Throwing himself at his feet, he drew from his heart a crucifix which he 
kissed several times and presented to Carroll: ‘‘This crucifix’? he said, 
‘* was the crucifix of our Father Rasles, whom the English assassinated at 
Norridgewock, and it is the only remembrance which remains of him in our 
tribe. We have preserved it from father to son to this day and if I give 
to you to-day, my Father, this pledge of his love for us, it is that it may be 
in your hands as a pledge and as a promise that you will send us a priest.’’* 

Carroll, profoundly moved, accepted the present of the Abenakis tribe, 
and in his turn kissed the crucifix which Sebastian Rasles had carried at 
the moment of his martyrdom. He then sent back the chief with the In- 
dians who accompanied him with the promise that he would promptly make 
efforts to satisfy their desires. He kept his word, for at his request Mr. 
Emery, of the Seminary of St. Sulpicius, sent him from Paris, Mr. Ciquard 
and one of his brethren who did not delay carrying to the Abenakis of the 
Penobscot the consolations of his holy ministry. He fixed his residence at 
the village of Oldtown, . . . he remained ten years and having been 
ordered to New Brunswick, he gave to the Abbe Cheverus, who had just 
been charged with the care of the missions comprised in the present diocese 
of Boston, the care of the Abenakis of the State of Maine, who were visited 
from time to time by the Missionaries of New England when they had no 
resident priest among them tf 





* Voyage of Mgr, Plessis’ etc.—{This is a MS. journal of Archbishop Plessis’ visit to the 
Missions of the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 1813. E. M.] 

+ Letters of Bishop Fenwick, in Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, Nos. xxviii, 1832 
and xxxiii, 1833. 





FATHER DUBUISSON’S MISSION. 


ON THE 
MISSIONS 


OF 


NORTH AMERICA. 


NANTES, MERSON’S PRINTING HovreE. 
1837. 

The above is the title of a pamphlet lately presented tothe American 
Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, by Rev. Ignatius F. Horstmann 
D. D., Chancellor of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, From it the annexed 
article has been taken. According to Sabin’s Bibliography, Father Du- 
buisson issued at Rome, in 1837, a pamphlet on the Pennsylvania mission. 
Possibly it was a translation of the Nantes edition. 


Father Dubuisson was a cousin of Col. Dubuisson, Aid-de-camp to 
Baron de Kalb in the Revolutionary War. 


{Translation by Francis T. Furey, Sec. American Catholic Historical Society of Philada.] 


MISSION OF REV. FATHER E. L, DUBUISSON, 8, J.. IN NORTHERN 
PENNSYLVANIA U. 8. A, IN JANUARY, 1835. 





There are in northeastern Pennsylvania some Catholic settlements 
near which no priest has resided for two years past. They form what are 
called the congregations of Silver Lake and Friendsville, in Susquehanna 
County, 180 miles from Philadelphia ; and, a little lower down, in Luzerne 
and Wayne Counties, those of Carbondale and Honesdale (or Honesville). 
In a new country, that is peopled almost entirely by Irish settlers, who 
brought over with them only their industry, these congregations have so far 
accumulated but very slender pecuniary means. It is very much to their 
credit, then, that they have already been able to build a few churches, 
though plain these may be, and, indeed, to tell the whole truth, not yet 
finished. Dr. Hurley, O. 8S. A., entrusted with the care of a parish at Phil- 
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adelphia, had visited them in the month of August of last year (1834). In 
October, the leading Catholic of Silver Lake, Mr. Edward White, having 
come to Philadelphia and being introduced to me, earnestly asked me to 
go, about Christmas, and give a mission in his district. I replied that it 
was not my place to make such an engagement; that His Lordship the 
Bishop* would perhaps prefer to send thither another of the priests of his 
diocese ; but that, as regards us of the Society of Jesus, we were always 
ready for such expeditious ; that I would not hesitate for a moment if the 
Bishop appointed me, and if, besides, he undertook to provide the aid 
which would necessarily be required during my absence by the Rev. Father 
McCarthy, who shares with me the care of St. Joseph’s parish. All the 
arrangements were made promptly; the Bishop seemed very well satisfied 
that I should accept the task; he promised to aid Father McCarthy him- 
self; I had time to obtain the consent of our Father Provincial (William 
McSherry,)—finally, I made my arrangements to start from Philadelphia 
immediately after the Christmas holidays. 


Accordingly, I began my journey, in a public coach, on December 29th 
the Monday following the Sunday within the octave, at four o’clock in the 
morning. The Catholic paper of Philadelphia had announced my intended 


departure. The journey would take three whole days; and I was expected 
at Silver Lake, the most remote point, on Thursday, the Feast of the Cir- 
cumcision of Our Lord. During the night there had begun a fall of snow 
which soon became a storm and about noon compelled us to get intoa 
sleigh. The snow kept on falling until evening ; in many places it reached 
above the horses’ knees ; our driver declared to us, on reaching the first 
night’s stopping place, that several times during the evening he was afraid 
he could not get any farther. The two following days 1 pursued my 
journey without any difficulty ; the snow had ceased falling, and the road 
was everywhere just suited for sleighs. 

The latter part of my journey might seem somewhat troublesome to any 
one less inured to hardships. Having arrived at Montrose, twelve miles 
from Silver Lake, about the middle of the night between Wednesday and 
Thursday, I set out thence between one and two o’clock in the morning, 
without having been able to sleep a wink, and having to remain fasting in 
order to celebrate Holy Mass at Silver Lake. There were three travelers of 





* Francis Patrick Kenrick, Bishop of Arath in partibus, coadjutor of the Bishop of 
Philadelphia, and administrator of the diocese. 
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us in the sleigh. My companions had brought with them severa] heavy 
trunks. It was extremely dark ; a little snow was still falling, and in many 
places the wind, very strong and sharp, bad heaped up and was still heaping 
up the snow. It had fallen nearly twenty inches deep on an average; but, 
as a result of the wind, and especially on account of the unevenness of the 
ground’s surface, by leaving the road one ran the risk of tumbling into 
snowbanks three and four feet high. And behold! after we had with diffi- 
culty gone a few miles, our driver, a lad between fifteen and sixteen years 
old, declared thai he dare not go any farther, that the sleigh is too heavily 
loaded, that his horses cannot go up the hills, and that he is unable to get a 
third horse. After a few moments’ deliberation it was decided to return to 
Montrose. 


I knew not, if I may take the liberty to use the expression, what to 
think of the Lord’s will. I was expected that very day to celebrate the 
Divine Mysteries and to preach at Silver Lake, from which we were yet 
twelve miles distant; the faithful would assemble there from various 
points, and yet it seemed impossible for me to arrive there in time. 


On our way back to Montrose my travelling companions made up their 
minds to remain there all day. Those in charge of the public coach looked 
at me and asked me if I wanted to complete the journey without delay. 
‘* Why, certainly,’ I answered, ‘‘if itis possible.” I am given a lighter 
sleigh, and here I am on the road again. 


The wind had become stronger, the cold intense ; I could scarcely en- 
dure to keep my face in it. We were making the journey in as deep a 
darkness as is possible, I think, when the earth. is covered with snow. 
When we are out fully an hour, there comes another difficulty ; suddenly 
the sleigh jerks several times, and one of the horses is on the point of fall- 
ing ; the driver stops and exclaims: ‘*‘ We are off the road.’? We were just 
on the ridge of an elevation ; the danger of straying from the beaten path 
was a real one, and this road was hardly distinguishable, the snow having 
been heaped up very unevenly here and there. We had no time for hesita- 
tion, however, we must find the way again. 


Away out in the open country, with daybreak a long way off and 
the cold becoming more and more intense, we could not think of remaining 
stationary. But Providence did not keep uslong in suspense. Both the 
driver and myself jumped out, and, up to our knees in the snow, we sought 
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and very fortunately found our road, from which we had not strayed very 
far. I will not attempt to describe what my thoughts and feelings were ; 
I will only say that, whether to kzep my face from getting frost-bitten or 
because I saw nothing else for me to do but to give myself up unreservedly 
to the care of Providence, I took no more pains to watch either the driver 
or the movements of the sleigh ; I covered myself, both head and body, 
with my cassock, which I used as a second cloak, and I no longer thought 
of anything but of adoring the Divine will, whatever that might be. 


As if it had been precisely what the Lord desired to bring me to in 
order afterwards to favor me, that was the end of my traveling difficulties. 
I arrived safe and sound at Silver Lake about 9 o’clock in the morning ; 
and then was opened for me a well-spring of genuine consolation. 


Just as I got out of the sleigh at Mr. White’s house, a very old man 
arrived from another dirrction, also in a sleigh. He was an Irishman by 
birth, then past his seventieth year, who, having settled in the United 
States when a very young man, had married a woman belonging to one of 
the sects, but had preserved all the warmth of fidelity to our holy religion 
for which the Irish are a proper subject of admiration. It was an affecting 


sight to see this old man coming in such stormy weather from a distance of 
over twenty miles, fasting and directing his sleigh himself; to see, him I 
say, not merely get down, but throw himself, on his knees to receive the 
blessing of a priest of Jesus Christ, a blessing whose value he appreciated 
the more highly because he had been without it so long. 


Very soon afterwards I went, accompanied by Mr. White, to the place 
where I was to celebrate the holy mysteries, which was three miles away. 
The church, being open on all sides, could not be used ; the necessary are 
rangements had to be made in a neighboring house; but how necessary it 
was for the ardor of faith to make up for the shortcomings of the surround- 
ings ! This house, merely a frame structure, contained in all and for all 
purposes only two roomsand a garret. Nevertheless, a table, raised up by 
the aid of a few stones, and the complete altar outfit which I had brought 
with me, and which was rather respectable,* soon made one of these rooms 
assume quite a different appearance. I begin to hear confessions and the 
faithful keep on coming. At last, about half past twelve, I was fortunate 
enough to be able to celebrate the Holy Sacrifice and to speak of God and 
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the eternal life to over a hundred persons. Moreover, I had been prepared 
long beforehand for scenes of this sort. In my childhood days in Brittany, 
soon after the period so appropriately named the ‘‘ Reign of Terror,” I had 
attended one night at Holy Mass, celebrated ina peasant’s house that con- 
tained but one room and ——a table. 


It had been announced that I would be at Friendsville, nine miles from 
Silver Lake, the following Sunday. On Saturday afternoon Mr. White and 
myself set out for that piace. It was extremely cold, the chimney corner, 
so to say, being the only endurable spot. (The Americans, or, to speak 
more correctly, the inhabitants, have not all adopted as yet the precautions 
taken in the north of Europe, of using proper stoves or of keeping 
the apartments closed.) I knew not how we would make out at the church, 
especially as I had been informed that it was to be heated only by a poor 
little stove which was to be removed thither. But how I learned here 
once more not to lose trust in Providence! Next morning I go to the 
church, which stands alone in a plain, several hundred yards away from any 
habitation. There I find about twenty persons gathered around the stove, 
but the church, which is very small, entirely filled with smoke .... What 
could Ido there? ... I fix the altar, rubbing my fingers the while ; then 
I put on my surplice and enter the confessional, which is placed in a corner, 
away from any current of air. After having remained there engaged fora 
couple of hours, I put out my head and see that the smoke has disappeared, 
that the church is filled with people, and that the fire in the stove has been 
allowed to go out. Thus, in little as well as in great things, God knows 
how to remove obstacles when one works for the accomplishment of His 
merciful designs. 

After hearing confessions as long as possible, I began the Mass about 
one o’clock. The little church was filled. Among the congregation were 
between 20 and 25 members of the sects. Every priest who has preached 
in the United States can bear testimony to the singular attention, the con- 
tinued interest, with which the preacher is listened to. Here there was the 
increase of interest resulting from the novelty of the preacher’s presence 
and the long privation of the aid that preaching gives which these people 
had endured. The impression made on me by those looks, the faithful in- 
terpreters of their souls,—invariably turned towards me,—of those counte- 
nances without guile, the very picture of a feeling of love for religion that 
is delighting to the Christian on-looker, will not easily be effaced. 
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But the well-spring of consolations kept on flowing for me, even after 
the Divine service was ended. It was after half past two o’clock, yeta 
crowd of the faithful presented themselves for confession. Nature, how- 
ever, hasits rights, which it would he rash to think it possible to derogate 
from with impunity. That I might do my best, I announced in a loud 
voice that I was going to the village to partake of some nourishment, but 
that I would be back in a quarter of an hour, and that I had made arrange- 
ments to give the Holy Communion to such as thought they could wait. 
Indeed, having promptly returned to my interesting task, I found it to last 
until night fall; the sun had set when I finished the distribution of the 
true Bread of Life on that happy day. Andin the number of these latter 
communicants were some persons of the tender sex, who had to return that 
night to their homes, more than twenty miles away. What a beautiful 
lesson for too many lukewarm Christians who, on the most flimsy excuses, 
refrain from assisting at the most Holy Sacrifice of our altars. 


My day’s labor, however, was not yet finished, I had my repast just as it 
was getting dark, after which I had to get into a sleigh and go four miles 
to baptize an infant. I had baptized several at the church, but this one 
could not be brought there. Having returned from this trip, as soon as we 
had warmed ourselves we started to return to Silver Lake, that is to say, 
make our nine miles again in the cold,—for it was one of the most slippery 
nights that I have ever experienced. But if I was suffering from the cold, 
my companion, Mr. White, who was directing the sleigh, must have been a 
much greater sufferer. Let me say it in his praise, however, that the fire 
of his zeal for religion seemed not to permit him to feel the severity of the 
temperature ; he was in a state of holy intoxication from the joy with which 
this journey had inspired him. We arrived after ten o’clock at Silver Lake, 
where I performed the last duty of the day, the recitation of the Breviary, 
a task then for a very good reason rather tedious for me, after having 
been all day prevented from attending to it. . 


The second day after, Tuesday, the feast of the Epiphany, I gathered 
together anew the faithful at Silver Lake, this time in Mr. White’s house. 
The same labor, the same result. One man came a distance of over thirty 
miles to do homage to Jesus Christ present on thealtar. But let me refer 
above all else to the following characteristic incident: All the ceremonies 
being ended, between 2 and 3 o’clock a certain number of persons, whose 
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confessions I had not been able to hear before Mass, presented themselves to 
me. Among others, an old woman advanced and said to me in a tone of 
very great humility: ‘‘Father, I beg of you to hear my confession as soon 
as you can ; I am fasting, I live seven miles from here, and I am over four 
score years 9ld.””> What a charming combination of faith, courage and 
humility! How many, insuch a case, would not soon have lost patience 
and broken their fast, or at least in the forenoon have done some hustling to 
get in ahead of the other penitents ? 


I staid the two following days at Mr. White’s. The last day, Thursday, 
I had still a considerable number of confessions and communions, that is, 
in proportion to the Catholic population of the place. One of Mr. White’s 
daughters then made her first communion. (I had the deep satisfaction of 
giving communion during these eight days to Mr. White and his relatives, 
numbering eleven persons in all.) 


I make no special mention of several baptisms and marriages which 
also took up a part of my time. One may easily see that, having so much 
to do, I had hardly any time left besides that required to say my office and 
necessary for going from one place to another. 


After dinner on Thursday I took leave of the White family and set 
out for Carbondale, situated about 36 miles from Silver Lake. I have 
above bestowed well merited praise on Mr. White ; his numerous and in- 
teresting family are justly entitled to it also. One clearly perceives that 
their zeal for religion was sucked in with their mother’s milk. I might add 
something about amiable manners and delicate attentions, and as much . 
generosity as their circumstances would permit. But I must pass on to 
something else having even a closer relation with Christian edification, the 
details of my mission at Carbondale and Honesdale. 


The Catholics of this district are nearly all Irish people employed in the 
working of the coal mines. Their dwellings, wretched frame and mud 
cabins, are not very far removed from their church—I am now speaking of 
those at Carbondale ; at Honesdale sixteen miles from this place, they have 
not yet been able to build a church. I was cxpected, and having arrived 
on Friday at Carbondale, the people soon found out that I was among them. 
Those who came on Sunday to the chureh, which is a pretty good sized 
place, made quite a large gathering. All those of Honesdale who were able 
to come were there. As is customary, there were also several non-Catholics 
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in the congregation. Here, as at Silver Lake, I found the faithful enter- 
taining the most ardent desire to take advantage of this opportunity of 
approaching the sacraments ; and this not merely in the case of the women, 
as one often has the opportunity of observing, but also among the men, who 
seemed not at all to fall short of the devout sex in this noble rivalry. I had 
once more to remain in the confessional and to celebrate the Most Holy Sac- 
rifice as late as the church discipline would allow. But I am afraid Iam 
offending against the truth in using the term confessional, for I had no such 
arrangement, My ingenuity was here put to the test. The church at 
Carbondale is not finished, the sacristy especially being open on all sides to 
the wind. Ina corner of the sanctuary there was a rather large stove; but 
the heat from it did not reach by any means as far as the sacristy, where, 
however, I felt I would have to hear the confessions, while my poor 
flock, on arriving at the church, gathered, or rather crowded, around the 
stove. The cold had not yet abated in the least; its severity was extraor- 
dinary ; some said that even strong liquors had been frozen. Yet I fix my- 
self as best I can on a chair, and succeed in keeping that position several 
hours, to the great astonishment of my good people. 


After the divine service, between two and three o’clock I baptized 
several children ; but I put off until next day most of the faithful who came 
after that to go to confession. 


I was greatly surprised, but agreeably so, when next day I found 
that again I was not able to get through with the work of hearing confessions, 
These good Irish people of Carbondale showed their determination not to 
let slip the opportunity that then presented itself. They came in multi- 
tudes; the church seemed almost as full as on Sunday; and I felt that I 
could not refrain from again distributing the Bread of the Divine Word 
among them. Alas! Would to God that everywhere the faithful would 
show in this way that they know how to appreciate the ineffable advantage 
of having received the sacraments one more time, of having heard one 
Mass the more! And I admired these good people not only because of 
their most praiseworthy desire to do homage to the true King of souls, but 
also on account of the severity of the season and the length of time they 
remained exposed toit. For the most part poor and scantily clad, they 
gould not, in the depth of winter, after attending to their early morning 
obligations at home, reach the church before eight or nine o’clock ; whence 
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it followed that the hearing of confessions was begun late and was always 
kept up until after mid-day. And, I repeat, it was an edifying sight to see 
those good people, with barely enough clothing on to cover their persons, in 
a church having openings on nearly every side, and a large number of them 
fasting until two or even three o’clock in the afternoon. And oh, how this 
sight helped me to understand how, if I had myself to endure anything in 
order to aid such souls, I ought to take therefrom no glory to myself. 


I had invited parents to send me, after dinner that very day, such 
children as were capable of being catechised. And in effect the children 
came, and so early that I could not make up my mind to leave the church 
to go and partake of a satisfactory meal. Having had a very light colla- 
tion, I instructed these children, to the number of about fifty, on the 
Christian Doctrine. Several showed by their good answering that their 
parents, though they were themselves in such a great want of spiritual aid, 
had not neglected their education. 


The day’s work being ended at Carbondale, I set out for Honesdale, 
where I promised to be next day, Tuesday. I imagined that I would have 
but little to do there, a large portion of the faithful having come on Sunday 
to Carbondale. But it turned out quite otherwise. From the moment that 
I began to hear confessions until the dinner hour, I had no cessation but 
the time for saying Mass and preaching. Several persons received com- 
munion at half past three o’elock. I had to celebrate Mass in a private 
house, and a very humble one at that; but the Master’s presence and that 
of his zealous servants made it a very interesting place. Towards the close 
of the day a good Irishman, who had brought me thither, took me back in 
his sleigh, and we made our sixteen miles to Carbondale in the dark, but 
without suffering so much from the cold, which had begun to abate. 


At Carbondale next day, which was Wednesday, I found myself again 
obliged to labor ason the preceding days. The severity of the weather had 
temporarily interrupted the working of the mines and the conveyance of 
the coal ; so that the workmen had leisure time on their hands. Thus dur- 
ing four consecutive days I was engaged in the church until after four 
o’clock in the afternoon, each day celebrating the holy Mass very late and 
preaching, and yet feeling no excessive fatigue, bearing this long and 
repeated abstinence with the greatest ease. What can one not do witha 
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little courage and God’s help, for He certainly never fails in such circum- 


stances ? 


That very day Wednesday, January 14th, saw the close of my mission 
which was begun on the lst. At night I returned on the road to Philadel- 
phia, my heart full of gratitude towards the Lord for his having deigned to 
entrust me with the performance of this pleasant duty. 


I need not add that since then I have earnestly recommended to God these 
people of Silver Lake, Friendsville, Carbondale and Honesdale. This 
district has received only one visit from a missionary since I was there. 
The work during Lent and the Paschal season, then that of the children’s 
First Communion and Confirmation of St. Joseph’s parish , Philadelphia, 
have made it impossible for me to go there during the spring and early 
summer. Rev. Mr. Wainwright, Pastor of the church at Pottsville, went 
there in the month of June. I had hoped myself to be able to return about 
the end of August ; but Providence has disposed otherwise, for here I am in 
September (1835), skimming o’er the liquid plain, on my way to Rome on 
account of private business. 


I have at least had the consolation of learning that God seems desirous 
of opening a new source of edification in that very country. In the month 
of May last Mr. White’s two eldest daughters, young persons of distinguish- 
ed merit, educated by the Sisters of Charity at Emmittsbuig, opened a 
boarding school for girls at Binghampton, a small town twenty miles 
distant from Silver Lake, in the part of the State of New York bordering 
on Pennsylvania. So far they are succeeding very well, in spite of the 
determined opposition of a section of the non-Catholic inhabitants, and 
though their pupils for the most part belong to Protestant families. On 
the occasion of the mission of Rev. Mr. Wainwright, who celebrated the 
Divine Sacrifice in their house and preached there to a numerous gathering, 
the faithful began a subscription with the object of building a church at 
Binghamton, and the way it has begun promises success, 








OLD 8ST, JOSEPH’S IN 1836. 


8ST, JOSEPH’S CHUROH, PHILADELPHIA, IN 1836. 





The Fathers of the Society of Jesus had not occupied their Philadelphia 
residence for over twenty years when his Lordship, Francis Patrick Ken- 
rick, Bishop of Arath in partibus, Coadjutor of the Bishop of Philadelphia, 
and administrator of the Diocese, restored it to them in April, 1833, with 
the consent of his Lordship, Henry Conwell, the titular Bishop. The 
church attached to their house, called St. Joseph’s, the oldest of all those of 
Philadelphia, was at first only a chapel of very moderate size. At the time 
of the schism stirred up by the insubordination of the too famous priest, 
Rev. William Hogan, the chapel was enlarged by the space on which for- 
merly stood asmall home for the Fathers before the house that is their 
present domicile was built. When, after the termination of the schism, the 
Cathedral Church, St. Mary’s, was reopened to the faithful, the number of 
Catholics had so increased that two congregations, or parishes, were formed, 
the one at St. Mary’s, the other at St. Joseph’s; and two priests, charged 
with the care of the latter, continued to reside in the Fathers’ house, with 
his Lordship the titular Bishop, who was very old and afflicted with blind- 
ness. 

Rev. Messrs. Donoghoe and Whelan, secular priests, were the last of 
their class who had charge of St. Joseph’s parish, and it was after them that 
the Fathers of the Society came. It is due to them to say that they 
had succeeded in making themselves general favorites, and so rendered the 
task of continuing their work under such circumstances no easy one. 

The two Fathers entrusted with this duty (Revs. Peter Kenny and 
Stephen [Etienne] Larigaudelle Dubuisson*) had not long to wait, how- 
ever, before receiving many proofs of the good-will entertained towards 
them. Their church was always full of worshippers, and their confessionals 
were soon frequented, not only by their own parishioners, but also by many 
others besides. 

The period of the last Jubilee, which was celebrated at Philadelphia in 
the autumn of 1833, has furnished additional proofs of this kindly interest 
mingled with confidence. According to the prevailing custom in such cir- 
cumstances (and which, moreover, is the practice every Lent), every evening 





* Since then Father Kenny has been recalled to Europe, Father Dubuisson remain- 
ing as Superior of the Philadelphia residence. 
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of the week a special sermon is preached, in each church in succession. 
St. Joseph’s had its full share of the proofs of devotion on the part of the 
faithful ; the congregation was always large there; not only were all the 
seats filled, but the intervening spaces as well. One may judge from this 
that the confessions and communions were very numerous. 

This occasion, or rather this custom of the Philadelphia churches, we 
may make the subject of an observation which gives a characteristic idea of 
the people of the United States in reference to a matter bearing on our sub- 
ject. The people assembled in such crowds that, frequently, half an hour 
before the devotional exercises were begun, the church was filled up to the 
sanctuary railing. At such times it is estimated that St. Joseph’s 
holds twelve hundred persons. Always on similar occasions a goodly 
number of non-Catholics are present. Then, so quiet is all this gathering 
while the lights are burning that in a corridor ten yards from the door, 
before the exercises are begun one would not imagine that there were more 
than four persons in the church. 

St. Joseph’s church is a rather poor affajr. The floor being on a level 
with the court-yard, a child may enter it through the windows. Icisa 
low, depressed-looking edifice, having nothing on the outside that indicates 
its purpose, so that one might think it an old storehouse at the farther end 
of acourt. The interior is in keeping with the exterior; one would hardly 
be able to imagine a barer temple, or one less calculated to inspire with a 
sense of majesty. The sacristy is a little hole three feet and a half wide ; 
and it is so exposed to moisture that during bad weather the linens cannot 
be kept there. Notwithstanding these things the faithful, and even many 
non-Catholics of Philadelphia, have as profound a feeling of veneration for 
this church as if it were an ancient shrine. They are heard calling it the 
sweet old church, . .. . and there is a general desire to see it permanently 
preserved. Its walls and roof are in a bad condition ; considerable repairs 
are necessary ; but the Fathers think it preferable to raise money to re- 
build iton a more extended scale, so as to make of it a church of about 


sixty five feet square in the interior, a very advantageous shape for preach- 
ing in temples like those of the United States, where it is nearly always 
necessary to have raised galleries, or tribunes, and where the priest, never- 
theless, must needs make himself heard distinctly everywhere. It is part 
of the new plan to raise the church floor four or five feet above the court, 
and thus to provide beneath space necessary for afew rooms in which 
to carry on a free school. 

The above is from Father Dubuisson’s pamphlet published at Nantes, 


1837. 
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THE OHOLERA IN CINCINNATI, IN 1832. 





Letter of Rt. Rev. Joshua M. Young, D. D., Bishop of Zrie, to a rela- 
tive. Letter No. 643. 


CINCINNATI, Saturday Evening, Oct. 19, 1832. 

Dear Uncle :—Since a temporary suspension of my labors prevents me 
sending you the weekly evidence of my being alive & flourishing which you 
may have received in the ‘‘ Catholic Telegraph ” & since the non-receipt of 
it, joined with the knowledge you will already have received, perhaps that 
the pestilence is among us might cause some apprehension regarding your 
unworthy correspondent in the minds of those, who, I cherish the hope, 
occasionally send a thought after him, unto the Far West. I have been 
placed under the agreeable necessity of interrupting that protracted suspen- 
sion of communication in this manner, which has hitherto & during the 
course of a full year existed on my part, in order to assure you that, although 
for the last ten days, the minister of Providence, the angel of death has 
been doing a fearful work around us in our goodly city, yet I am still 
spared. During this period perhaps not less than 200 have been carried to 
their graves. A mortality, comparing our population with that of New York, 
which appears to be rather greater than ever occurred in that city. Neither 
are its ravages principally confined to any particular class although the in- 
temperate and filthy are here as elsewhere most obnoxious to its course. It 
has existed now since Sept. 30th. Consequently there is reason to hope that it 
has reached its acme and will commences to decline. Several of our family 
have been slightly attacked and some are now laboring underit. Indeed for 
the matter of that [think that scarce any person in the community is exempt 
from the peculiar influence which is a predisposition to the more severe and 
more fatal forms of the disease. I myself recognize it in occasional twitching 
of a cramp in my fingers, toes, legs, &c, & in occasional pains in the stomach. 
Although in anticipation of this visit I have been somewhat frightened 
yet on its appearance I am perfectly calm. Indeed, it is not to be feared 
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since the premonitary symptoms which are always discernable yield 
readily to the skill of the medical profession. While I say this, however, 
I must explain to you the cause of the unprecedented mortality which has 
already resulted, to be the very unprepared state in which our city was to 
receive this visitation, being unprovided with hospitals & medical organiza- 
tion suitable to the emergency and the abominable lot of quackery which 
here flourishes as if nurtured in a hot bed; add to this that our city is the 
point of observation to the innumerable shoals of German & Swiss emi- 
grants who are daily landing on our shores, & who are by no means 
remarkable for their attachments to the virtues of neatness & cleanliness, 
& you may know the cause of the severity of the visitation without exclud- 
ing the acknowledgement of the hand of the Deity, designs of whose Provi- 
dence has permitted us to be smitten. None of our family have yet fallen, 
but you may have observed that our venerable & beloved Bishop has been a 
victim. He had been absent from home about four months & was on his 
return but the pestilence would have a worthy victim and it has taken him. 
We have all lost a truly paternal head & chieftain—but for myself I have to 
declare that I am not able fully to realize its extent. I had, I believe, & so 
he assured me, & so I confidently yet trust, a father’s interest in his heart; 
wherefore, if Iam unable to copy in its extent the heroic examples of his 
virtues, and if ever I lose the remembrance of his kindness, still I may hope 
that in the mansions above, into which we trust he has already been ad- 
mitted, that same anxiety which he manifested here, both for our Spiritual 
advancement & temporal happiness will not be without the fruit of his 
petitions to the throne of the Most High, for those blessings & graces which 
shall render us fit, through the merits of Our Saviour, to be reunited with 
him hereafter. The pestilence has caused a real revival of religion in this 
region. I mean in our congregation. The Prescription of the physician 
that courage & good conscience are requisites of prime necessity in meeting 
the judgment, have not been unheeded, & so the tribunals of Penance 
wherein sits as Judge, the minister of the Most High—to whom in the 
persons of His Apostles our Saviour has declared—‘*‘ Whose Sins you forgive 
shall be forgiven,’’—have during the past week been daily thronged, while 
in addition to this our clergy have been incessant in their attentions to the 
sick, carrying to their aid the last Sacraments, of which St. James ad- 
monishes us when he says:—‘‘If any one be sick, let him send for the 
priest of the Church, &c.’? We shall confidently expect that here as else- 
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where notwithstanding the doings of Death among us, our Religion, will 
receive that increase which is the Testimonial of the assurance it can afford 
the penitent soul in the departing hour. If I am alive & spared, I will en- 
deavor to write you again next Saturday. Respectful & affectionate re- 
membrance to all friends. Yr. grateful nephew, 

To Mr. — —. JOSHUA M. YOUNG. 





Rt. Rev. Joshua M. Young, was born at Shapleigh, Maine, Oct. 29th, 
1808. His parents were Congregationalists. In Oct. 1821, he received 
Baptism Sub Conditione, at the hands of Rev. Charles D. Ffrench, who was 
the first Catholic pastor of Portland, Me. He made his first Communion 
in the next year. He became a Printer by trade & in the Fall of 1830, 
went to Cincinnati & worked in the office of the Catholic Telegraph. He 
was ordained Priest in 1837. In 1838, we find him as assistant at the 
Cathedral in Cincinnati, from there he was sent to the Missions at Lan- 
caster, Ohio, from where he attended also the Missions of Logan and others 
in Hocking, Co. He was consecrated Bishop of Erie, April 23d 1854, 
and died September 18, 1866. 





NOTE FROM REV. WILLIAM HOGAN. 


I furnish from my collection, a short note in the autograph of and 
signed by Rev. Wm. Hogan which is without doubt the original letter of 
Hogan to John Keating, Esq., and which produced the reply you published 
in the January number of the ResEARCHEs (page 35) and signed J. K. Jr. 

Respectfully, 
F. X. REUSS. 

Sir :~-I have taken the liberty of sending my boy to request you would 
have the kindness to call at my house not thinking it possible I should find 
you alone in your office. If it be not requiring too much I shall thank you 
to call on me at half past three, I want to see you on business of some im- 


portance. Respectfully yours, 
Thursday, 
To JoHn KmRatina, Esq. W. HOGAN. 
L. U. 


Note in Keating’s hand, ‘* Rec’d. Aug. 22d, 1822.”’ 
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THE OHARLESTON, &, 0., SOHISM OF 1815-1818, 





fIt may in our day be instructive as well as interesting to take a glance 
at the Church in the United States in the second and third decades of the 
present century as it appeared to a French contemporary writer. The 
Abbe Comte de Robiano, in his continuation of Berault-Bercastel’s His- 
tory, pays no slight attention to affairs here. Though his statements and 
conclusions may not always be entirely correct, yet his work contains some 
generally unknown history that should be rescued from the oblivion of his 
now little read pages. 


For the present the reader must remain satisfied with his general view 
of things in America and his account of the Charleston trouble. ] 


In the New World, as early as 1814, in some portions of the Church in 
America germs of insurrection and schism were rapidly developing. The 
mingling with Protestants of every shade of belief, so fraught with danger 
to the faithful and so abhorred by the Church; the spirit of unbridled liberty 
possessed by this people that had but lately left the cradle of nationhood 
and was already in a miserable state of social disorganization ; the want of 
native priests and the dire necessity of taking whomsoever Europe, already 
so impoverished in this respect, might send there; nay, further, the ease 
and even occasionally the eagerness with which some were accepted whom 
the Old World had rejected. All these circumstances tended to reduce the 
Church in North America to not only a humiliating, but even an unen- 
durable condition. Some of her bishops grew weary of the noble apos- 
tolate there, abandoned their flocks and returned to Europe where they 
could more calmly await martyrdom ; for by this title the saints have ever 
styled the Episcopal office, speaking sometimes from experience and some- 
times from hearsay. 


Religious congregations had ceased to be bound by that strict obe- 
dience without which all religion is vain, and, in fact, the great freedom 
permitted to ever active passions by reason of the absence of superiors, the 
necessarily isolated life of the monks, the very unfrequent practice of those 
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exercises that renew the spiritual forces ; contact with the very worst morals 
and the sight of every possible religious absurdity taking shape ; the necessity 
of each one providing for one’s own needs ; all these causes, we repeat, led, 
even in the order of strictest diseipline, to scandalous apostacies, to an al- 
most systematic insubordination, and gave to these transmarine communi- 
ties an appearance of worldliness, show and dissipation which the severest 
measures and those visits of specially chosen superiors so well calculated to 
do good, could correct only for a time. 

A much worse state of affairs might, indeed, be expected from the 
scattered members of the secular clergy, deprived as they were of training 
both in book knowledge and in piety, and devoid also of discipline and the 
many other means that periodically revive the fervor and spirit of the 
priesthood of Jesus Christ. These considerations impress us fully with 
the truth of these words of one of the Jesuit Superiors writing to their holy 
founder—Angeli sint oportet qui illuc mittuntur—‘*Those who are sent 
thither ought to be angels.”’ 

No wonder, then, that scandal came, that the préfane rabble laughed, 
and that the public journals proclaimed the news on the highways; but the 
offender, instead of listening to the voice of his superior, spoke out insolently 
against him, and the former’s voice was heard. Here is the sequence of 
events. 

Rev. Felix Simon Gallagher, an Irish priest, had long been Pastor of 
the Catholic congregation in Charleston, South Carolina. Complaints were 
made against him, but the Bishop of Baltimore ever hoped that he would 
cease to give cause for them. He sent him, in 1813, an assistant in the 
person of Rev. Mr. Cloriviere, a French priest. This latter, desiring, after 
two years, to make a visit to his home in France, Mr. Gallagher, who 
wanted to go on a journey to the Northern States, asked Rev. Robert 
Browne, pastor of the Catholic congregation of Augusta, to take his place 
at Charleston. 1n1815 Mr. Cloriviere returned from France, and Dr. 
Carroll, Archbishop of Baltimore, sent him back to Charleston. The 
prelate’s intention was also that Mr. Browne should return to Augusta. 
Bishop Neale, who succeeded Bishop Carroll about this time, confirmed 
these arrangements, which were quite simple and natural. Pastors in the 
United States have never been regarded but as missionaries removabie at 
pleasure. 

Yet several influential Catholics of Charleston took it in bad part that 
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the Archbishop should have made such arrangements without consulting 
them. They prevailed upon Mr. Browne to remain among them, and 
showed a decided repugnance to receiving Mr. Cloriviere. Mr. Gallagher, 
then absent, also supported his friend, Mr. Browne, and wrote against Mr. 
Cloriviere, pretending that it was his place to give faculties, and that it 
would be an act of 3chism to exercise them without his authorization. 
Archbishop Neale, however, informed of this letter, which completed the 
work of stirring up trouble in the Charleston congregation, and dissatisfied, 
besides, with Mr. Gallagher, against whom further complaints had been 
made regarding facts that compromised his ministry, withdrew all his 
faculties on February 21st, 1816; he also withdrew Mr. Browne’s faculties, 
because of his refusal to return to Augusta and of the league of opposition 
into which he had entered with some laymen against the orders of the au- - 
thorities. These acts of the Archbishop did not prevent the schismatic 
from returning to Charleston in the beginning of March, and on the 28th 
of the same month, yielding, perhaps, to suggestions from outsiders, he re- 
sumed the functions of pastor, as did also Mr. Browne, and notified Mr. 
Cloriviere to withdraw. The Bishop suspended Messrs. Gallagher and 
Browne, and ordered the Catholics of Charleston to acknowledge Mr. 
Cloriviere as their only legitimate pastor. The opposition party would not 
submit, and Mr. Cloriviere was obliged to seek another place than the 
church in which to carry on service for the Catholics who remained 
faithful to the voice of authority. In the month of May Mr. Browne set 
out for Rome, whither he bore an appeal from himself. and his followers. 
But, not long after his departure his colleague went to see the Archbishop, 
who received him kindly and impressed him with a sense of hiserror. Mr. 
Gallagher promised never again to return to Charleston, but to retire to New 
York and to write to one of the Catholics of his party entreating them to 
submit. He kept these promises for a little while. But his friends con- 
tinued to remain in possession of the interdicted church and to refuse sub- 
mission to Mr. Cloriviere. 


Mr. Browne, however, was not idle at Rome; he there stated the cir- 
cumstances to his own advantage, and by this means got aletter from 
Cardinal Litta, conveying an order to the Archbishop to reinstate Mr. 
Gallagher and himself until their appeal was passed upon. The first named 
returned to Charleston without the knowledge of the Archbishop, who, 
seeing that the authorities in Rome had been imposed upon, wrote to 
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enlighten the Holy See on the facts. He did not want to have a hand in the 
reinstatement of the two missionaries, and even ordered Mr. Cloriviere to 
continue the exercise of his ministry. Things remained in this state during 
eight months, At last, on July 6th, 1817, the Sovereign Pontiff addressed 
to Archbishop Neale a brief, in which he acknowledged that the congrega- 
tion of the Propaganda had been takén by surprise, annulled the appeal, 
and left the prelate full liberty of action, as he thought fit, against the two 
missionaries. Archbishop Neal was dead when the brief arrived in the 
United States. Dr. Marechal, administrator of the diocese during the va- 
cancy of the see, sent the brief to Charleston in vain. Had Mr. Gallagher 
announced the cessation of his schismatic functions? The trustees, who 
were at the bottom of the whole trouble, would not submit. They wrote 
letter after letter to Dr. Marechal, asking that Mr. Cloriviere be removed. 
The prelate replied that, notwithstanding his regard for the priest, he was 
disposed to assign him to another mission if he could hope that his removal 
would restore peace to the congregation ; but that, moreover, he desired to 
know whether they would receive submissively the pastor whom he would 
think fit to send them. The trustees made no direct reply on this point, and 
pretended even to have the right to choose theirown pastor. They received 
in rather bad part the paternal advice tendered them by the Archbishop; 
and on May 15th, 1818, they forwarded an addess to the Pope. Therein 
they expressed themselves in unmeasured terms and laid down principles 
destructive of hierarchial authority. Moreover, they solicited the erection 
of a bishopric for the states south of Maryland, and even named as the future 
bishop of their choice Father Thomas Carbry, an Irish Dominican then re- 
siding at New York, and on whom they bestowed great praise. 

Soon afterwards they published ‘‘ Documents relattng to the sad con- 
dition of the Catholic Church of Charleston,’’ an 8vo pamphlet of 26 pages, 
with an ‘‘Address”’ to the bishops and the Catholics of the United States. 
Therein they rose in rebellion against episcopal authority and showed an 
abundance of pride and insubordination. Mr. Cloriviere replied thereto 
with ‘‘ More Ample Documents,’’ 37 pages 8vo, The trustees brought out 
a reply, under the form of a ‘‘ Letter,”? dated October 14th, to Mr. Clori- 
viere, and he, on his part, issued another ‘‘ Letter,’”? dated October 21st, 
addressed to Mr. O’Driscoll, one of the trustees. These afflicting disputes 
divided the Charleston congregation ; but this state of affairs at last came 
toanend. Mr. Gallagher, leaving Charleston, withdrew to the Diocese of 
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Philadelphia. Mr. Cloriviére had long entreated to be removed from a 
place where unfortunate prejudices were an obstacle to the success of bis 
zeal. The good Catholics of Charleston abandoned a fatal opposition for 
the interest of religion, and the Archbishop’s prudence destroyed this germ 
of dissension. The prelate, assured that his authority and solicitude would 
no longer be held in contempt, gave Charleston a new pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Fenwick, and peace was restored to this congregation that had been so 
dangerously disturbed. 

[Readers are invited to make comments on and corrections of the fore- 
going statements. Regarding the chief participants in the difficulty, we 
leave Rev. Simon Felix O’Gallagher, an Irish Franciscan who came to 
Charleston as early as 1793, on his way to Philadelphia; Rev. Robert 
Browne, O. 8. A., died many years later as pastor of St. Mary’s church, 
Charleston ; and Rev. J. P. Cloriviere, glad to retire from the scene of so 
much disturbance, became chaplair of the Visitation Convent, Georgetown, 
D. C., where he died suddenly after but a few years’ residence. The 
Father Fenwick mentioned as succeeding these priests was he who after- 
wards became Bishop of Boston. Who has copies of the pamphlets named 
above ?] FRANCIS T. FUREY. 





JEFFERSON ON FIRST AMENDMENT. 

**T contemplate with sovereign reverence that act of the whole American 
people Which declared that their legislature should ‘make no law &c.’ thus 
building a wall of separation between Church and State.”— Thomas Jeffer- 
son to Danbury, (Conn.) Baptist Asso’n. Jan. 1, 1803.—[Jefferson’s Works, 
Voi. VIII. p. 113.] 

‘*In our early struggles for liberty religious freedom could not fail to 
become a primary object. All men feel the right and a just animation to 
obtain it was exhibited by all.—I was one only among the many who be- 
friended its establishment.”’—Jefferson to Baltimore Baptist Asso’n. Oct. 17, 
1808. Ibid. p. 137. 

‘*In reviewing the history of the times through which we have past 
no portion of it gives greater satisfaction on re ection than that which 
presents the efforts of the friends of religious freedom and the success with 
which they were crowned.’’—Jefferson to Virginia Baptists, Nov. 21, 1808. 
Ibid. p. 139. 
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8T., AUGUSTINE'S MEDITATIONS. 


Coale and Thomas propose to reprint by subscription ‘* The Meditation 
of St. Augustine. His Treatise of the Love of God Soliloquies and 
Manual. To which are added, Select Contemplation, from St. Anselm 
& St. Bernard.’? Made English by George Stanhope, D. D., late Dean of 
Canterbury. Though this rare and valuable book is highly esteemed by the 
pious of every denomination, it is now to be found in the hands of but few, 
there having been no edition of it published in this country. To those un- 
acquainted with this work, it will be amply sufficient to satisfy them of the 
real merits by submitting to them the following. 


Then follows letters of approval from Rt. Rev. Benjamin Moore, 
P. E. Bishop, N. Y. Rev. John Bowden, Professor Columbia College N. 
Y. Rev. J. H. Hobart, Trinity Church,N. Y. Rev. James Kemp, Rector 
of Great Choptank Parish, Md. 


The subscriber has not had an opportunity of comparing the translation 
of the Meditations of St. Augustine, Anselm & Bernard, with the originals; 
he will not presume therefore to give to it an unqualified recommendation, 
but the high character of Dean Stanhope, affords grounds to believe that 
his translation is a faithful one without alteration, omission or addition 
in which case it deserves the encouragement of aud may be read by all 
with profit, and to their great edification in piety and religion. 

+t JOHN CARROLL, 
Bishop of the R. C. U. S. 


With the above proviso, the Subscriber recommends the work to the 
perusal of all good Christians, 
FRANCIS BEESTON, 
Of St. Peter’s Church, Balt. 


[The above is a Baltimore advertisement on a pamphlet issued in 1809. 
Was the book published ? It does not appear in Finotti’s list. Rev. Thos. 
C. Middleton, O. S. A., of Villanova, has a list of over 800 editions of St. 
Augustine’s Works, and the above is not known to him.] 
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WHO KNOWS? 





35. Was John Hogan, 
of Chicago in 1833, a Catholic. 
a grocery store. 


36. What “subsidy was voted” 
Bishop Cheverus by ‘the State of Massa- 
chusetts ’’ as stated in Marshall’s Chris- 
tran Missions, Vol. I1., p. 309. 


37. What became of Rev. Mr. Tracy, 
and St. Patrick's Colony in Nebraska, 
after the opposition of Archbishop 
Hughes, in 1857 ? 


38. Information of a Rev. Anthony 
Carroll, who, in, 1774, was in Philadel- 
phia and in Sept. baptized Daniel Ryan, 
son of Michael and Hannah Ryan. 


39. Were the following authors Cath- 
olics: Marquis Beccaria of Milan, Pierre 
Auguste Caron de Beaumarchais, Cheva- 
lier la Valiere, Maj. Gen. de Grand- 
maison, H. B. Victor ? 


40. Who has a copy of the book with 
the following title: ‘** Mission du P. Dubi- 
sson dela Compagnie de Jesusdansle Nord 
de la Pennsylvanie, et note surl Englisede 
Saint Joseph, de Philadelphie. Roma, 
1836.”’ 

41. The Catholic Historical Society 
has a copy of Chastellux’s Memoirs, Paris 
1786. 

Who has a copy of the first edition 
printed on board French Squadron off 
Newport in 1780? 


42. Rev. Felix. Simon O’Gallagher is 
said to have come to Philadelphia after 
the settlement of the church trouble in 
Charleston, 8S. C., in 1818. Who knows 
his subsequent history ? 


postmaster 
He kept 


43. Who can give a history of the 


Dominican Father Carbry (or Carberry?) 
whom the Trustees of St. Mary’s Church 
Charleston, wanted for their Bishop at 
the time of the schism there between 
1815 and 1818 ? 


44. In ‘**The Laity’s Directory ” of 
1822, it is stated in a prefatory note that 
‘it is published this year for the first teme 
in the United Statés of America.” Fin- 
otti makes mention of a publication with 
similar title issued by Mr. Field in New 
York, in 1817. Who can satisfactorily 
reconcile these two statements ? 


45. Prior to August 1790, when Rev. 
Patrick Smith was then appointed pastor 
of Kells, Diocese of Meath he had been 
in America and under the services of 
Rev. Dr. Carroll. Bishop Plunket, in 
writing of him says: ‘‘His pamphlet 
against Dr Carroll and his fellow laborers 
I take proper notice of,”—(His. Dv. 
Meath, Vol. Il, p. 170.) 

Who knows where in this country he 
served or anything about this pamphlet 
against Dr. Carroll ? 


46. A Jesuit College in Washington 
was closed in 1827, from lack of support, 
and its president, Rev. Jeremiah Keily, 
then left the Society of Jesus and settled 
in Philadelphia, where he became pastor 
of St. Mary’s church. The * Laity’s 
Directory ’’ for 1822, has a reference, on 
page 126, to a Theological Seminary in 
Washington, then newly erected and in 
charge of three Jesuit Fathers, aided by 
three coadjutors. What were their names 
and how old was the college then ? 


47. Who has tkis pamphlet: ‘* Die 
Colonie St. Maria in Pennsylvania, N. 
Amerika.” 8 vo., pp. 15. n.p.n.d. 
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To No. 44. The title of the contents 
in the Directory of 1817, as given by 
Finotti, indicates that Matthew Field 
either printed in New York or had 
printed in England with a New York 
imprint, the Directory issued in England 
for the use of English Catholics. Mr. 
Creagh, who issued the Directory for 
1822, by his statement declared his the 
first American Catholic Directory. That 
of 1817 seems to have been an English 
one with a New York imprint. 

To No. 46. The College was long and 
favorably known to the inhabitants of 
the district under the name of ‘‘ The 
Washington Seminary.”’ It was called 
a Seminary, because it was originally in- 
tended to bea house of studies for the 
Jesuit scholastic, who were transferred 
to it in 1821, from Georgetown College. 
Fr. Anthony Kohlmann was the first 
Superior. 

The building was on F. street between 
9th and 10th, adjoining old St. Patrick’s 
Church, the pastor of which was Rev. 
Wm. Matthews, Vicar General of Phila- 
delphia foratime. The Professor assisted 
in the Church, and the theological stu- 
dents taught the classes in the college 
which soon became the most prominent 
school of Washington, where were edu- 
cated nearly all of the prominent men of 
a generation now fast disappearing. It 
was there that Fr. Kohlmann wrote his 
learned work, ‘* Unitarianism Refuted,” 
to counteract the teachings of Jared 
Sparas, who was endeavoring to spread 
the errors of his sect in Baltimore. 


Frs. Kohlman and Adam Marshall, 
were two of the priests at the Seminary; 
I cannot recall the third. The school 
was closed in 1826; and re-opened in 1848 
as ‘* Gonzaga College.’? In 1870, the old 
building was abandoned, and its site is 
now occupied by stores and real estate 
offices ; the College is near St. Aloysius’ 
church on I street. Fr. Jeremiah Riley, 
was president of the seminary when it 
was closed ; he subsequently was a secular 
priest in Philadelphia, but wandered off 
to the South, where, 1 believe, he died. 

It was Fr. Peter Kenney, visitor of the 
Jesuit Missions of America, who estab- 
lished this house, acquiring the property 
from Rev. Wm. Matthews. The cata- 
logues of Gonzaga College for 1882-3, 
1883-4, give lists of the old Students. 

E. J. D., 8 J. 


To No. 46. ‘* The Washington Semin- 
ary ’’ was opened in 1821, closed in 1827, 
reopened in 1848. It wassituated on the 
north side of F. street, between Ninth 
and Tenth, N. W. 


Rev. M. De Cloriviere died chaplain to 
the Visitation Convent, Georgetown, D. 
C., (Shea’s DeCourcy, N. Y. 1856, p. 
95. seq.) 


To No. 42. Bp. England’s Works, vol. 
III, p. 251 seq. gives his opinion of Rev. 
Messrs. O’Gallagher and Browne, and 
the information sought. 


To No. 43. Bayley’s Sketch of Catho- 
licity in New Youk, (Ed. 1870) p. 91 
mentions Mr. Carbery as officiating in 
the Diocese of New York. F. X. R. 
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—‘*Philadelphia, the city of refuge, the 
mansion of freedom, the home of humani- 
ty.— Bancroft, Vol. III, p. 381. 

—1689. John Walker, attorney, dis- 
barred in Talbot Co., Md., for being a 
Roman Catholic.—Early Friendsin Talbot 
Co., 8. 8. Harrison, p. 132. 

—Rev. Elisha J. Durbin, the Patriarch 
priest of Kentucky, died March 20, 1887, 
aged 87. Priest 65 years. 

-- Washington Irving was the first con- 
tributor to the erection of St. Teresa’s 
church, Tarrytown, N. Y. He gave 
$100.—Rev. J. Egan. 

—Rev. John Birmingham, first priest 
ordained in the southern States,—Jan, 
5th, 1823, at Charleston. He died Oct. 
23d 1831, age 32.—Truth Teller, Vol. 
VII, p. 367. 

—At the funeral of Channing, twenty 
five years ago, the bell of the Catholic 
Cathedral was tolled by order of Bishop 
Fenwick.—His. Mag. Jan. 1868, p. 50. 

—1718. Wm. Penn, (son of founder) 
sent instruction, Jan. 14th, to William 
Keith, Lt. Gov. *‘Observe the law for 
Liberty of Conscience, which I take to 
be a fundamental one in Pennsylvania,”’ 
—Col Rev., Vol. III, p. 64. 

—1683, 29th of 6 mo., Governor John 
Blackwell informs Council that Papists of 
Maryland and Indians of north, threaten 
Philadelphia—See Vol. I, p. 256, Col. 
Rec. See pages 398-9, about Captain 
Jaques Le Tort, wife and — Lewis’ 
French Catholics, Vol. I. 

—In the war declared against England, 
June 18th, 1812, Catholics of ‘Haycock, 
Bucks Co., Pa. took part. Joseph Kohl, 
who died in 1867, Jacob Buck, who died 
in 1869, John McCarty, who died in 1867, 
Jacob Buck, who died in 1869, John 
McCarty, who died 1867 and Thomas D, 
McCarty, who died in 1868.—(Rev.) G. 
H. Krake. 

—Maria Monk, died in the female de- 
partment of the prison hospital, Black- 
well’s Island, in 1849. Maria, for many 


years prior to her demise, was an outcast 
on the Five Points, and was sent from 
there a common vagrant to the Island, 
where she soon died of prison or ship 
fever.— His. May. April, 1868, p. 245. 

~—James Mease, Hugh Shiel, John 
Mease, S. Delany, are named in O’Kane 
Murray’s Popular History, as Catholic 
merchants of Philadelphia, who in 1780, 
assisted ‘‘when distress hovered over this 
land.’’ Not one was Catholic. 

—Rev. Thomas Copley, arrived in 
Maryland, about 1637. He brought 48 
men and thus became entitled to 10,000 
acres. St. Inigoes and St. Thomas Man- 
or, in Charleston, are part of this grant 
the oldest religious foundation in the 
the United States, the mother houses of 
Catholics in this land.—Life of Copley. 

—For want of learned and orthodox 
ministers to irstruct others of his (Wil- 
liam III,) subjects in the principles of 
true religion divers Romish priests and 
Jesuits were the more encouraged to per- 
vert and draw them over to Popish su- 
perstition and, Idolatry. — Propagation 
Society First Report, Feb. 1703. 

—In Maryland Popish Priests and 
Quakers equally obstruct a good progress, 
—First Report of London Society for 
Prop. Gos. Feb. 4th 1703. 

—Gov. Hamilton of Pa., in writing 
Philadelphia Jan. 7th, 1754, to Gov. 
Sharp, of Maryland, speaks of Mr. Geo. 
Croghan of Dublin, not being deemed 
a Roman Catholic, but that Francis 
Campbell of Shippensburg was one.— 
Penna. Arch. vol. VII. p. 114. See p. 
590, about Capt. Geo. Croghan, and the 
Catholics of Maryland. One Lidius sus- 
pected of being a Roman Catholic, p. 
176. 

—St. Joseph’s Advocate, the best au- 
thority, declares the story about the 
colored priest said to have been ordained 
by Bishop England a good joke. Yet 
as it had a twang of spicy novelty our 
papers published it as history. 
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